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EUREKA LUMBER CAMP IN THE EARLY DAYS 





LL of the armies in the world 

can’t keep this precious tot 
safe. Only cleanliness plus proper re- 
frigeration can do it! 


Within the very milk and other foods 
upon which her life depends may 
lurk bacteria whose sole mission 
seems to be destructon! 


By keeping perishable foods at a 
temperature of 50 degrees or /ess you 
prevent the propagation of bacteria. 


First, keep foods in a clean place. 
Next,and most important, keep them 
at a temperature of 50 degrees or Jess. 


‘Electricity Costs so Little in California’’ 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
(<4 BUREAU >>> 


SAN FRANCISCO - 447 Sutter St. LOS ANGELES - 610 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
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YOU CAN BE PROUD OF 


SHELDON FURNITURE 





When you select Sheldon labora- 
tory, home economics and voca- 
tional furniture for your school 
you know that you are securing 
the same high quality furniture 
that was chosen by over 18,000 of 
the country’s finest universities, 
colleges, and high schools, includ- 
ing such institutions as the new 
Harvard Science Building. 





There are over 300 designs to choose from in the Sheldon Catalog 
designs to fit the needs and pocketbooks of schools of every size. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE SPECIALISTS FOR 30 YEARS 


H. T. SPENCER, Western Representative, Box 226, Corte Mapera, CALirornia 


San Francisco Display—565 MARKET STREET 


One Hand That 
Gives 
When All Others 
Take! 


The T. C. U. Check comes just when you need 
money to pay your Doctor, Hospital and Nurse 
Bills. It is the one giving hand that brings you 
funds when all others want their pay. 


One out of every five teachers each year loses 
pay and must meet the extra expenses that come 
with sickness, accident or quarantine. Some rob their 
savings to meet their bills, or have the added worry 
of debt. Thousands of others pass the risk along to 
the T. C. U., as does Miss Helen Hannahs of East 


Liverpool, Ohio, who recently wrote as follows: 


T. C. U. Check Banishes Worry 


“Ordinarily the expense connected with an operation is some- 
thing to worry about, but that worry is banished when one is 
protected by the T. C. U. I wouldn't be without it.” 


You never know when sickness or an accident is 
going to stop your pay and cause extra expenses. 


Los Angeles Display—723 HILL STREET 
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Why Not Arrange for Protection? 


—before you have an accident or contract sickness? 
Why not prepare for rainy days? Find out all about 
T. C. U. Protection (the T. C. U. Umbrella). Fill 
out the coupon today and mail it. Then we will 
send you the T. C. U. booklet that explains every- 
thing. It does not obligate you in any way. Mail 
the coupon today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


TPRR RRR RRR RE RE RE R ERE RE RE RE RE RE RE RE RRR ERE EEE REESE SE SE 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr.: 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


NAME.. 


Accidents come without warning—sickness overtakes § ADDRESS........-..--cccccecsesesee--- 


you before you realize it. 


This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
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RESOURCES OVER 45 MILLION DOLLARS 


He looked at the Trees 
then at the Soil 











Earn 6% on savings. 
Start with as little as 
$3. Save as you please. 


Stop when you please. 
Convenient withdrawal 


facilities. 


A great naturalist, shown the gigantic 
Sequoias, said, “J am more interested in the 
soil that grew them than in the trees them- 
selves.” 

The mere fact that Pacific States Savings is 
the largest building and loan association in 
the West is not enough for the prudent 
saver. . 

He looks for the reason for our dominance— 
and finds it in widespread public confidence 
—won by our flawless record and by the 
outstanding strength, liquidity and conser- 
vatism of our financial structure. 

Before you place your funds here, call or send 
for our latest Statement of Condition and 
booklet, “Our Forty-first Year.” They dem- 
onstrate that your money will be amply pro- 
tected and readily available. 


17 Offices to Serve California 


PACIFIC STATES SAVINGS 


745 MARKET STREET MISSION NEAR 22np 6ra and GRAND AVENUE 8tx NEAR BROADWAY 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
OAKLAND BERKELEY STOCKTON GLENDALE ONTARIO SAN DIEGO 
MONTEREY SACRAMENTO LONG BEACH PASADENA SAN BERNARDINO 





No salesman will call. 
NAME...... 


ADDRESS 


SERVING OVER 57 


ae 





AND LOAN COMPANY 
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OF OUR 57 THOUSAND SAVERS OVER 13 THOUSAND SAVE BY MAIL 


SN 
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YOUR NAME BELOW will bring you details of our simple, convenient savings facilities. 
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When Making Your Book Orders 


OU may not have the publishers you time and also the time of those 
address conveniently at hand when who place the orders. 


you want it. To conserve some of your The list is of advertisers in the Sierra 
time the Sierra Educational News has 


compiled a list of the names and ad- ae i Se “ 
dresses of school-book publishers who ‘!" Publications may be obtained by 
want to sell their books to the Califor- Comsulting their advertisements in the 





nia schools. magazine—or write to the Sierra Edu- 
When preparing your requisitions cational News for desired information. 
have this list on your desk so you will Whenever possible buy from the 


get the correct name of the publisher firms who advertise in your magazine 
and his proper address. This will save —the Sierra Educational News. 


Directory of School Book Publishers, 1929 
A. B. C.—American Book Co 


bSecicitiinadspdesetaldtbobaee ate ta cme 121 Second St., San Francisco 
Appleton—D. Appleton & Co... eee 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Barnes—A. S. Barnes & Co..................... $i. side ehci a ea ae 67 West 44th St., New York City 
Bradley—Milton RL ee a 554 Mission St., San Francisco 
Bbwrihggrmmmmn——emams naan enscntceseceeenscsteccaenca Pelham, N.Y. 
RI Si irate cerasctenioncsscnsnniincscnstenensetignoniapiasiinini 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Compton—F. E. Compton & Co.........c.cececccccccecceceeceececceeees 60 California St., San Francisco 
Cram—Geo. F. Cram Co... id ...4000 E. Slauson Ave., Maywood, Calif. 
Denoyer- Geppert—Denoyer- .Geppert. Os cnnacdhaichatipen teen caine Drawer B, So. Berkeley 
Denoyer-Geppert—Denoyer-Geppert Co..................... Box 635 Arcade Station, Los Angeles 
French—Samuel Frromeda ono... .n-- so... o-nceeccncenccecccoceceeeees 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
Gabriel—Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co......2.0......ccccccecececceseeees 74 Fifth Ave., New York City 
i si siccasnisiin snnantiusolibieeailebiaail 45 Second St., San Francisco 
Globe—Globe Book Company I eS et ea ee 175 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Gregg—Gregg Publishing Co... cececccceccecsccecceccneeee Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
H. McC. Co.—Hall & McCreary Cou... .ecccececeececeeeeeeee 430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Haylofters—Haylofters Company.................. s eh baat ae ere Box 1441, Hartford, Conn. 
Hoffman—Ruth Crocker Hoffman...........................0...........ccccocscoses 460 Grand Ave., Riverside 
Houghton—Houghton Mifflin Co... eee cece eee cece ee eee 612 Howard St., San Francisco 
Iroquois—Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc......................c.c-ccscsscseseeceensseceseneeceseceenes Syracuse, N. Y. 
Laidlaw—Laidlaw Brothers.......................................-... 149 New Montgomery, San Francisco 
Lippincott], Th. Rae Cian inc ssn tdnccaceosecacesencceeescns 2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Little—Little, Brown & Co... a ...149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Looseleaf—Looseleaf Education, SINE sins cmstchdtdeaeseeae 40 S. 3rd St., Columbus, Ohio 
TaOPT I sissies snes secs ckcenunca accesses 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
Di acirtiflars—-pOCItIED onc ass nnciine seni ncccsiccestabiecscecioaces 350 Mission St., San Francisco 
Di errr 0a Fan inns ccnpsscses snc ceeeenescuerh Springfield, Massachusetts 
Moerriil-—Citeia, Te, Dee isn hed 1308 Burbank Ave., Alameda 
DU yertercommn—-Ah... F, Dipper Ginnie sensecensesiccccenetied 45 Second St., San Franciseo 
Owen—F. A. Owen Publishing Co..............2..2..2.......----e-cceeeee 554 Mission St., San Francisco 
Putnam—G. P. Putnam’s Sona.............................-c...c0cssscceces 2 West 45th St., New York City 
Rand—Rand McNally & Coo.............-..-..-.-.--.---csessssecssesesesseensene 559 Mission St., San Francisco 
Ronald—Roaciald: Pree Acinic sn ns csepeccserencccctons 15 East 26th St., New York City 
Row, Peterson—Row, Peterson & Co..................... 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Sanborn—Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.... bien ht Sos aes ..2515 Sixth Ave., Los Angeles 
School Arts—School Arts Magazine... icioncepiicasneg elaine 424 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 
Scott—Scott, Foresman & Co..................-.:--:---000+ 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Silver—Silver, Burdett & Co.....2.....0.220.00.2..0...-+ 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Stanford—Stanlord Walkwereity Preas.........<.-.sccnccnincicceseccscsctis eserseciziiccsors Stanford University 
Teachers—Teachers Co-operative Center......................0...--.-00-+- 432 Sutter St., San Francisco 
Technical—-Techitical Bacle Go....sx sic... snccsniscnscescSckicscccceenssss 525 Market St., San Francisco 
Wagner—Harr Wagner Publishing Co..................200202.02.....-- 609 Mission St., San Francisco 
Weher— CBT a oan visti ee 601 Mission St., San Francisco 
Wiley—John Wiley & Sons, Inc...................2.-...c.-ccscccseceoseoseeee 525 Market St., San Francisco 
Winston—John C. Winston Co............................- 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
World—Werld Boek (6... 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
CTO I NOE IO asics Sicccinsvi cesta tea ee 510 W. 12th St., Los Angeles 
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Greetings for the New School Year 


A S President of the California Teachers Association it is my privilege and pleasure to extend to 
all meinbers of the Association, on the opening of the new school year, the greetings of the 


officers of the Association and their best wishes for a successful and happy year. 


The schools of California move ahead. The teaching corps advances to higher levels of qualifica- 
tion; the physical means of education in buildings, books, and educational supplies are more adequate 
than before. It is hoped that the results of the vacation period and a better regimen of life for teach- 


ers, will result in a higher level of physical well-being of teachers. 


Teachers should incorporate in their program ways and means for achieving and maintaining 
physical fitness. I have recently read somewhere that a teacher, to have “IT” as a teacher, must have 
a surplus of physical and nervous energy. The physical well-being of the teacher must be a chief con- 


cern of the school as a whole, of the teachers themselves, and of the California Teachers Association. 


J. M. Gwinn. 


oe is a new school year. We are beginning again. Last year with its accomplishments is behind 


us. The 1929-1930 term is beckoning us on. 


It’s a wonderful thing to be alive in 1929 with all of its possibilities and all of its promises. We 


have a real job for our hearts and our heads and our hands to accomplish. 


Lessons must be learned; but we must teach boys and girls. Some of our pupils will be slow 
movers, some normal, and some fast movers. Our problems will be to so teach that each will get the 


maximum amount of help and inspiration. 


Harry and Annie and Egbert, who were our trials last year, will have somebody else to care for 


and worry about them this year. Jimmie and Andrew and Bell are the problems now. 


Every teacher has to work out her own salvation. If there weren’t any problems, there wouldn't 


be any fun. The fairer the rose the sharper the thorns. 


Here is really the best part of the proposition,--the whole matter of the success of this year’s 


: work depends upon us individually. 


We can do pretty nearly anything we want to do, if we have the determination and desire. So 


here’s hoping that each one of us may have the best year we have ever had. 
y d 


“Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Every day is the world made new.” 


Roy W. CLoup. 
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HAIL BLUE AND GOLD 


copyright 1929 Students Co-operative Store, U. C. Los Angeles; reproduced by courte 
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The Atlanta Convention 


Dr. JosEPpH MarR GWINN 
President, California Teachers Association 


MONG the important actions taken and 
A subjects discussed were the following: 
The main theme of the convention program 
was “Education for a new world.” This theme 
was chosen due to the fact that schools generally 
have not kept pace with the rapid changes in 
society and need to anticipate future changes. 


It was suggested that extended and scientific 
studies be made of the features of the present 
school, so that the satisfactory features might 
be extended and improved and the weaknesses 
eliminated. 


A careful study of the weaknesses of our pres- 
ent society should be made so that the school 
might better aid in overcoming these weaknesses. 


In finding a better program of education it 
will be necessary to experiment. Experimental 
schools should be established and operated. 
Those already in operation should be carefully 
studied. 


The importance of the early years of child- 
hood, the pre-school period, was given addi- 
tional emphasis and it was urged that continued 
and extended studies be made of the pre-school 
child. 


Due to the fact that education has not always 
been abreast of the times and also due to the 
rapidly-changing world, continued curriculum- 
building should be a feature of school systems 
and should involve the co-operative work of 
all teachers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendent. 


It is increasingly apparent that the young 
people in the junior and senior high schools are 
greatly in need of wise counseling. The conven- 
tion resolved that trained counselors responsible 
for the study of the abilities, needs, and inter- 
ests of individual pupils and for handling of 
student personnel problems be provided in all 
junior and senior high schools. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that successful counseling re- 
quires special and extended training for this 
service. 

An important feature of unsatisfactory agri- 
cultural conditions is the rural school. The rural 
child has not an even chance with the urban 
child. It was recommended thatthe national 
government provide funds to enable the National 
Bureau of Education to make a thorough study 
of rural education in the United States. 


Since character development is perhaps the 
chief purpose of the school and since there is a 


wide difference of opinion and practice in regard 
to the ways and means for the development oi 
character, it was recommended that the Bureau 
of Education be provided with funds for researc] 
into the problem of character development. 


The Convention adopted a code of ethics for 
teachers. This code has been printed and relates 
to standards of qualifications, methods of secur- 
ing promotions, standards of service to be 
rendered, relationship to colleagues and official 
superiors. 


The relationship of education to international 
understanding and goodwill received much atten- 
tion. In addition to the usual reasons that have 
been advanced it was pointed out that several 
nations have become more progressive in their 
educational programs than the United States. 
We have looked too much within ourselves but 
are now under the necessity of looking abroad 
to a greater extent in order to find a better way 
in education. 

The work and the scope of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers have become so 
important to the schools that a joint committee 
from the National Education Association and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
was authorized for the purpose of making a 
study and report to the end that the educational 
service of the schools and the homes might be 
made more effective. 


The California delegation was carried to the 
Convention on a special train of 12 pullmans. 
Stops were made at the Grand Canyon, Houston, 
Texas, New Orleans and Tuskegee Institute. 
The Mayor of Atlanta, the Superintendent of 
Schools, and the President of Georgia Tech. met 
the California train some 25 miles this side of 
Atlanta. A committee of Atlanta teachers met 
the train some 50 miles this side of Atlanta. 


Atlanta Sets a Record 


The Mayor gave a special luncheon to the 
California and Oregon delegates. In many other 
ways the delegates from California were the 
recipients of special attention. It was the gen- 
eral feeling of those in attendance at the Con- 
vention that Atlanta did more than has ever 
been done before by any city in making the 
visit of the delegates to the Convention pleasant 
and profitable. 


Superintendent Willard E. Givens of the Oak- 
land schools was elected N. E. A. Director for 
California. Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, a teacher 
in the Los Angeles schools, was elected one of 
the Vice-Presidents. I was re-elected for a 
period of four years to membership on the Board 
of Trustees of the National Education Association. 
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California Goes to Atlanta 


Roy W. 


ALI¥FORN IA has the reputation of sending 
C each year the largest delegation of any 
State to the N.E.A. Representative Assem- 

bly. We lived up to this reputation in July, 1929. 
With Atlanta, Georgia, as the objective, the 
Californians started in two sections, one from 
Ferry Point on San Francisco Bay, 10:30 Satur- 
day night, June 22; the other from Los Angeles, 
Sunday morning, June 23. The two sections met 
it Barstow about 3 o’clock that Sunday afternoon. 


Superb Railway Arrangements 


The route selected was the Santa Fe Railroad. 
Mr. L. R. Everett, Assistant General Agent, 
had made all of the arrangements. Mr. E. H. 
Lamborn was in charge of the train that pulled 
out from San Francisco. Mr. Charles Cobb and 
Mr. L. A. Fox looked after the interests of the 
Southern Pacific delegation. At Barstow, Mr. 
Cobb, who went as far as New Orleans with 
the train, took general supervisorship for the 
railroad company. 

There were seven Pullmans, a diner, a club 
car, a big social car, an observation car, and a 
baggage car, all for the convenience of the 
pilgrims. One-hundred-seven Californians, State 
Superintendent C. A. Howard of Oregon, Miss 
Mamie E. Oman of Nevada, Mrs. Jessie L. 
Stainbrook of Seattle, and Superintendent Carl 
Reiterman of Superior, Arizona, and 28 of the 
Hawaiian delegation made up 
the 139 passengers. 


Barstow and the Song Fest 


The stop of three hours at 
Barstow (made by the North- 
ern delegation, while waiting for 
their Southern brethren) was 
not so pleasant. The _ ther- 
mometer was 104 in the shade, 
a way higher in the sunshine— 
the sunshine prevailing! 

On Sunday afternoon the 
songs were distributed which 
were to be part of the Califor- 
nia stunt. Miss Mabel Ellis of 
San Francisco was chosen as 
song leader. In the stunt, which 
was one of the finest given in 
Atlanta, E. E. Muller in the 
California sweater worn by his 
son, “Brick”, when the famous 


+ . high h h 
70-yard pass was made,and Miss 8" "0778 ner 





Mrs. Eugenia West Jones of Los Angeles 
and Atlanta, whose kindly record won her 


“‘old home town’ ’— 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CLoup 


Olga Ericsson of San Francisco represented the 
University of California. 

Robert A. Thompson of Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of the Southern Section (in a sweater with 
four stars which he won for his four years as a 
Stanford football player) and Miss Alice Brewer, 
rural supervisor of Marin County represented 
Stanford University. 

A. R. Clifton, the genial N. E. A. director (in 
his University of Southern California sweater) 
and Miss Kathleen H. Stevens, of the Los An- 
geles City School Department, represented the 
University of Southern California. 


A Day at the Grand Canyon 


All day Monday was spent at the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. Mr. Everett and his 
associates had made advance arrangements so 
that the entertainment there was real and enjoy- 
able. Two of the delegates went to the bottom 
of the Canyon. A large percentage took the trip 
around the rim. Twelve adventurous ones, in- 
cluding the charming vice-president of the Bay 
Section, flew over and into the great chasm, 
while a few contented themselves by simply 
walking from point to point and enjoying a day 
of rest. All day Tuesday was spent on the train. 


Houston, Texas 


Houston, Texas, was reached early Wednesday 
morning. There the entire dele- 
gation was treated most royally 
by the teachers and members 
of the Chamber of Commerce 
of one of the finest cities of the 
South. The first place visited 
by the women was the Y. W. 
C. A. and by the men, the Y. M. 
C. A., where the pools and 
showers were thrown open for 
the use of the entire delegation. 

The schools of the city were 
inspected during the morning 
and at noon a sumptuous ban- 
quet was served at the First 
Methodist Church, with all of 
the members of the special train 
as guests of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The Mayor presided 
with charming informality, ex- 
plaining -the varied industries 
of the city. Various teachers, a 
college president, and represen- 
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tatives of the city government made interesting 
talks. 

Houston, for many years, was an inland city, 
but on the expenditure of millions of dollars, 
built a turning basin and a great ship canal of over 
50 miles inlength to connect the city with the Gulf. 
At present, Houston has the reputation of being 
the fourth sea-port city in the United States. 

During the afternoon, the delegates were 
taken for a long ride down the ship canal in an 
old-fashioned Mississippi River boat and during 
the course of the trip, saw vessels from all over 
the world, receiving and discharging cargoes. 
The departure from this hospitable city was 
made late in the afternoon. 


The Charm of New Orleans 


At 7 o’clock the following morning, at New 
Orleans, the entire delegation was taken in auto- 
mobiles by the waiting group of teachers and 
had a most wonderful breakfast as the guests of 
the teachers of New Orleans at the big Del- 
gardo High School which is one of the largest 
and best-equipped trade schools in the world. 


Dr. Nicholas Bauer, superintendent of schools 
of New Orleans, and Miss Amy Hinrichs, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion, were in charge of the arrangements. To 
these two good people go the thanks of every 
Californian who was on the trip, for throughout 
the day, they worked that their California visitors 
might have every comfort and pleasure possible. 


The visit to New Orleans was planned at the 
request of Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, president of 
the California Teachers Association and former 
city superintendent of schools of New Orleans, 
who was a member of the big delegation. At 
10 o’clock the Orleans Club house, the home of 
the oldest and most aristocratic social organiza- 
tion of the city, was opened with the wives of 
the members of the organization as hostesses. 


At noon the Members Council (which cor- 
responds to the Chamber of Commerce in most 
California cities) entertained the delegation at 
La Louisianne, the oldest and best-known 
French restaurant of the city. The speakers at 
this meeting included Dr. Gwinn (who was 





accorded a most hearty welcome home, and 
who responded in his usual pleasing fashion 
and Dr. Bauer, Mr. Gwinn’s successor as cit) 
superintendent, who told of his pleasure at hav- 
ing the Californians present. 

During the afternoon, excursions were taken 
to points of interest. Lake Pontchartrain, th: 
Battlefield of New Orleans, and excursions on 
the Mississippi, the great Father of Waters. 
were enjoyed. 

The two leading hotels of the city threw open 
their doors and gave rooms and baths to all who 
desired them without any cost. This was accorded 
out of courtesy to Dr. Gwinn who is universally 
loved and respected in New Orleans. 

That evening at 8 o'clock, the journey was 
resumed. At 7 o’clock the following morning, 
all of the delegates were ready to detrain. They 
were met by a brass band of colored students at 
Tuskegee Institute, the great negro institution 
founded by the late Booker T. Washington. 

Preceded by the band, the delegates marched 
to the dining room where they were guests at a 
most wonderful breakfast consisting of canta- 
loupes, Georgia peaches, fried chicken, ham 
and eggs, waffles and everything that a person 
could desire. 

After breakfast, an inspection of the different 
schools occupied a good portion of the morning. 
At 10 o’clock, the Government Hospital, sit- 
uated just back of Tuskegee, where negro 
veterans are given treatment, was visited. All 
of the officials and nurses of this great institu- 
tion and the hundreds of patients are colored folk. 
The inspection revealed a well kept hospital with 
all of the latest appliances and equipment. 

At 11, the big chorus of Tuskegee gave a 
concert consisting of spirituals and old negro 
melodies. The leader of the choir was Miss 
Washington, a daughter of the founder. 

After the musical numbers, the acting presi- 
dent introduced Dr. Gwinn and Mr. A. R. 
Clifton, N. E. A. director for California, who 
spoke brietly. 

Adjournment was then taken to the grave of 
the founder of the Institute where a beautiful 
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State Teachers Association Legislative Program 


A discussion before a conference of officers of State Teachers Associa- 
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tions at the Atlanta meeting of the National Education Association by 
J. M. Gwinn, President California Teachers Association. 


HERE are two important implications 
in the statement of the subject assigned 
me. The first is that there is a State 
Teachers Association and the second 
that the Association has a legislative 
tl | program. Unless both of these implica- 
tions are well founded in fact it is doubtful 
whether the teachers of a State should or could 
influence legislation with much advantage to the 
schools or to themselves. 





Unless there is a real, vital, and organic asso- 
ciation and not merely a loose aggregate of 
individual teachers who have paid their dues, 
there can be little agreement among the teachers 
on what they want in the way of legislation. 
Nothing is more fatal to success in legislation 
than for legislators, governors, and state super- 
intendents of public instruction to be beset by 
opposing, conflicting or ill-conceived demands 
from different groups of teachers. It may be 
taken for granted that unless the teachers of 
the State are practically a unit in their recom- 
mendations, little real attention will be given to 
these recommendations for legislation. 


Submerge Self for the Whole Good 


It is to be regretted that teachers, at least 
many of them, have great difficulty in submerg- 
ing their individual desires and needs and in 
discovering the common needs of the organized 
whole. State Teachers Associations have a large 
work before them in educating their own mem- 
bership in co-operative, unselfish group activity. 
It is apart from the field of this discussion to 
consider ways and means for the development 
of a unified association but such ways and means 
must be found and followed as a fundamental 
preliminary to successful legislation. 

Having a program of legislation is equally 
important with having a unified organization. 
Programs do not spring suddenly and without 
historic background into form and existence. 
They are of slow growth and evolve out of long 
and well-considered studies of the whole educa- 
tional situation, present, past and forecasted 
future. There must be continuity of effort over 
years to achieve important legislation. There 
will be defeats and disappointments, so there 
must be a long look ahead with optimism and 
enthusiasm and a willingness to return to the 
attack. 


Most of our states are large, with a wide 
variety of educational needs, economic interests 
and values, population density and character and 
teacher status. 


There are young teachers and teachers not so 
young. There are teachers who have served one 
or two years and others with 30 or 40 years of 
service. There are teachers in one-roomed rural 
schools and teachers in urban schools with hun- 
dreds or thousands of pupils. There are com- 
munities of foreign-born population and com- 
munities of American stock of three 
generations. 


or four 


There are perhaps one-fifth to one-third of 
the teachers new to the profession each year. 
There are teachers who want tenure and teach- 
ers who do not. There are teachers who favor 
pensions and teachers who do not. There are 
school districts with much wealth and relatively 
few children and other school districts with little 
wealth and many children to educate. 


Then there are traditions and prejudices and 
worst of all there is crass selfishness that wants 
what it wants and is unwilling to yield a point 
to others who wants and needs are different. 


Most of us live in contact with particular per- 
sons and situations and in the midst of the dust 
and din of the daily job and have small ability to 
lift ourselves away from the here and now to a 
state-wide view not only of the present but of 
the years ahead. We become partisans 
petty politicians rather than statesmen. 


and 


Because of the great variety and great com- 
plexity of the whole educational situation in 
most states it is extremely difficult to develop a 
legislative program. The problem is like that of 
finding the greatest common divisor. Search 
must be made for the common needs of indi- 
viduals and communities. 


A State Teachers Association must set itself 
to the task of developing among its members a 
social consciousness that will set the good of the 
teachers as a class and the State above that of 
the individual and of the locality. 


All of this takes time so that a legislative pro- 
gram that a State Teachers Association might 
present in 1929 should have had its beginning 
two, three or five years ago. 
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Two Great Summer Meetings 


MANUEL JOSEPH JACOBS 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco 

Mr. Jacobs represented the San Francisco High 
School Teachers at the N. E. A. at Atlanta and 
California State Federation of Teachers at the 
Chicago Convention of the American Federation 
of Teachers. We asked him to give his impression 
of the two big meetings.—Epiror. 

AM submitting herewith a report of the 13th 
I Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers held in Chicago at Hotel Con- 
gress. It was not as large a convention as that 
of the N. E. A. at Atlanta. The N. E. A. Con- 
vention had 23 meeting-places, the Federation 
of Teachers met in only one place. 

At Atlanta there were 217 lengthy addresses, 
while in Chicago there were only 14 and short. 
In Atlanta there were 11 breakfasts scheduled, 
in Chicago only one. There were 16 luncheons 
scheduled in Atlanta, only one in Chicago. Seven 
official dinners were held in Atlanta, only one in 
Chicago. At Atlanta there were 10 morning ses- 
sions, 54 afternoon meetings, 6 night sessions, 
22 general meetings, 15 departmental meetings 
and 13 meetings of allied organizations. In Chi- 
cago there were 10 meetings in all. 

In Atlanta there were 508 participants in the 
program, almost two-and-a-half times the num- 
ber of delegates who were in Chicago. At Atlanta 
the Mayor turned over the City of Atlanta to 
the delegates, the Governor of the State offered 
us the entire State of Georgia; no such presents 
vere made to the delegates in Chicago. In 
Atlanta there were 86 delegates who were 
preaching on Sunday in the churches of Georgia, 
19 were listed to be assigned ready to serve if 
any church should lack a speaker. In Chicago 
none of the delegates preached sermons; perhaps 
they were not wanted! 

The object of the American Federation of 
Teachers is clearly explained in Article 2 of the 
Constitution; 


1. To bring Associations of teachers into rela- 
tions of mutual assistance and co-operation. 

2. To obtain for them all the rights to which 
they are entitled. 

3. To raise the standard of the teaching pro- 
fession by securing the conditions essential to 
the best professional service. 

4. To promote such democratization of the 
schools as will enable them better to equip their 
pupils to take their places in the industrial, 
social and political life of the community. 

Article 3 of the constitution and by-laws of 
the San Francisco Federation of Teachers No. 
61, states: 

Sec. 1. No strike shall be called nor boycott 
ordered by this Federation. 

Sec. 2. This organization is purely voluntary 
and is opposed to any policy making membership 





in this organization obligatory upon any me) 
ber of the school department. 

I quote these so as to dispel any thought a 
to the object of the organization and its stan: 
on strikes. Many people think that becaus: 
teachers are affiliated with the American Fed 
eration of Labor they mpght be involved i: 
some strike. This is not true. Paraphrasing a: 
illustrious President, it is true that the America 
Federation of Teachers is ‘for the teachers, b\ 
the teachers, and of the teachers.” 

The American Federation of Teachers desires 
to establish a community contact and effectiv 
co-operation between the teachers and the other 
workers of the community. 

One resolution was passed and I understood 
that a similar resolution was going to be intro- 
duced in the convention at Atlanta, regarding 
the seventieth anniversary of Professor John 
Dewey. This resolution was introduced by the 
delegates of Local No. 5 of which Professor 
Dewey is a member. It is planned to hold three 
banquets: October 18th will be a symposium on 
Professor Dewey’s Influence on the Schools oi 
America or of the World; October 19th is His 
Influence on Philosophy, and October 20th His 
Influence on Liberal Thought. It was stated by 
Dr. Linville at the Convention in Chicago that 
resolutions will be introduced at Atlanta, asking 
the N. E. A. to dedicate the October Journal to 
John Dewey. 

The Federation busied itself with such topics 
as propaganda in schools, contracts, teacher 
load, merit system, employment of married 
women teachers, the new education, education 
for international understanding and good-will. 
The Federation has busied itself with teacher 
responsibilities, social legislation, injunction bills. 
and the effort of securing relief from this evil 
and thinking of some means of securing or 
enacting legislation which seeks to correct it. 
It was discussing the power trusts. Some reports 
of studies made during the year were made on 
that subject. 

The Federation during its entire existence has 
demonstrated itself to be the real friend of the 
teachers. 

Professor John Dewey of Columbia Univer- 
sity, a distinguished member of the American 
Federation of Teachers, New York local, said 
in addressing his fellow members: “You can 
have training without mental freedom, but you 
cannot have education. Education is an awaken- 
ing and a movement of the mind. To take hold 
actively of any matters with which it comes in 
contact, and to be able to deal with them in a 
free, honest, and straight-forward manner, is the 
condition under which the mind develops.” 
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Glimpses of the Great Atlanta Meeting 


Herewith are presented short reports by various members of the California 
delegation in attendance at the N. E. A. Convention, Atlanta. 


HE world-wide longing for understanding 
t friendship was given due recognition at 
\tlanta. It was notable that one of the truly 
great adddresses of the Convention was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, when he 
outlined what the World Federation Education 
Associations hoped to accomplish at Geneva. 

California educators are justly proud of the 
fact that the great World Federation movement 
got its momentum in the Convention of the 
N. E. A. held in our state in 1923. There are 
those who prophesy that in time the World 
Federation movement will come to be known as 
the greatest force for the uplift of mankind con- 
ceived by our national organization. 

The fact that the N. E. A. introduced the 
World Federation movement and that it has 
continued to give that organization encourage- 
ment constitutes one of the worthy arguments 
for support of the N. E. A. 

Dr. Lamkin had a heavy program and he 
jealousy guarded against permitting irrelevant 
concerns taking Convention time. He, however, 
generously recognized the importance of the 
Inter American Conference in Education which 
was launched at Atlanta. One of the really 
stirring periods of the Convention was the time 
devoted to introduction of the delegates to the 
Conference from Latin America. 

It was an inspiration indeed to realize that the 
educational leaders of Latin America are so 
earnestly working to enrich the lives of the 
children of those nations and that they are striv- 
ing to develop the best possible type of char- 
acter education. 

There time when 
through freedom from suspicion and a recogni- 
tion of unity of purpose, North America and 
Latin America and the nations of the world will 
be cemented 


came the vision of the 


in the bonds of common under- 

standing and elevation of the brotherhood of 

man.—-F. L. THursToN, executive secretary, 
T. A. Southern Section, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


| ie my report I shall quote three speakers. 
Secretary J. P. Coates of the South Caro- 
Association: “Because of eco- 
nomic, social, and industrial changes the world 
has shrunk 30 times so that a man may travel 30 
times as far; go 30 times faster; or because of 
improved machinery do 30 times more work 


lina Teachers 


than his father. This means that 29 men must 
seek other lines of work. Our problem is to 
make all of the adjustments which are needed.” 

“We should have more talk about law obser- 
vation instead of so much about law enforce- 
ment.” 

United States Secretary of Agriculture Hyde: 
“The farm problem is not one problem but as 
many problems as there are products on the 
farm.” 

Bishop McConnell, talking on world peace, 
asked: “What did they kill each other for?” 
He said it reminded him of a story of two 
Chinese who were having an argument. During 
the conversation they became much excited. 
Presently one of them lost his temper and struck 
the other fellow. The opponent, however, kept 
his composure. Said the bishop, “It takes two 
to make a fight. I am reminded that in a 
Chinese fight the man who strikes first indicates 
that his ideas have given out and consequently 
it is a reflection upon his intelligence. Do 
nations display the same thing when they declare 
war?”—E. G. Gariptey, Secretary, Bay Section 
C. T. A., Oakland. 

x x * 
Teachers Retirement Allowances 
SUBJECT of general interest which was 
Pin earnest consideration by the National 
Education Association at Atlanta, as having to 
do with efficiency in the schools, was that of 
teachers’ retirement allowances. 

Ruth Pyrtle, chairman of the committee on 
retirement allowances, said the objectives of 
this committee are to act as a clearing house of 
information on teacher retirement problems, to 
collect reports on teacher retirement and to 
summarize the best current thought in this 
field, with a view to aiding in the development 
of scientific teacher retirement systems. 

Special recognition was given to help from 
Dr. John K. Norton, research director of the 
N. E. A. It was announced that a library on 
teacher retirement had been assembled at the 
Association’s headquarters, which is to be used 
to answer questions on retirement and as a 
directory of current activities. 

State associations were urged to take an active 
interest in the national retirement committee 
and to assist in its work, as membership is help 
ful, even where no retirement law exists. 
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It was reported that 24 states now have state- 
wide teacher retirement laws, 5 more states have 
laws of limited application, and 13 have per- 
missive state laws, while only 8 have no law at 
all, which is a hopeful outlook. Those states with 
unsatisfactory laws are working diligently to get 
them right, and those with no retirement laws 
are trying to get them—Marion H. KetrcHam, 
Assistant Secretary Retirement Board, Sacramento. 

* * * 


The Atlanta Convention Trip 
HE 2500-mile journey on the Santa Fe spe- 
cial, en route to the N. E. A. convention in 
Atlanta, was one of those delectable experiences 
that come occasionally into the lives of prosaic 
educators and bring to a climax all the hopes 
and aspirations of a strenuous professional year. 

From the hour that the northern and southern 
ccentingents of the California delegation joined 
forces, on that sweltering Sunday afternoon at 
Barstow, and departed on the long overland 
trip to the Georgia capital, there was high in- 
tellectual feasting of wit and flowing of song, 
with universal good fellowship to leaven the 
social group. 

The day spent at Grand Canyon is one long to 
be remembered. To most of the 150 Californians 
aboard, this great masterpiece of rugged nature 
was a source of divine pleasure and wonderment. 

The hospitality of the peoples and cities en 
route was of surprising warmth and sincerity. 
None of us will forget the sultry morning at 
Houston, Texas, and how welcome were the “Y” 
swimming pools and shower facilities. The after- 
noon excursion on the Ship Channel half-way 
to Galveston is one of glorious memory. 

Who can forget the morning when our train 
glided into the New Orleans depot, and the 
arrival of Superintendent Bauer and citizen 
cohorts to exemplify the famous Louisiana hos- 
pitality? The heavy downpour of rain, the turbid 
channel of the mighty Father of Waters, the 
tour of the old French quarter—these, and a 
hundred other scenes, will long embellish our 
recollections. 

The morning at Cheehaw, Alabama, when we 
detrained (to the music of a splendid brass 
band) to play our part as guests of Tuskegee 
Institute; when we stood up in line for a cafe- 
teria breakfast of fried chicken and kindred 
delicacies; when we lined up to have our pictures 
taken in front of the Booker T. Washington 
monument; when we passed into the chapel for 
that memorable assembly and heard our own 
inimitable Joseph M. Gwinn deliver that humor- 
ous allusion to the “possible source” of our 
bountiful breakfast repast—all these events will 
long pass in review before us. 

Last but not least, who would not give years 
of peaceful life to experience once again that 
royal welcome extended to us at the railway 
depot in Atlanta when Mayor Ragsdale and two 
score of prominent citizens, flanked by the 
municipal band and supported by a long line of 
waiting autos, stood ready to whisk us away at 
dashing speed through the city’s congested streets 
to our Biltmore-Atlanta hotel, headquarters for 
our delegation during the stay at convention? 








But the convention—oh, yes, the convention 
itself—how about that It was the greatest 
convention ever—but others will have to tel! 
that story, I’ve exhausted my time and space.— 
Edwin B. Tilton, assistant superintendent ot 
schools, San Diego. 


* * ~ 


Negro Education in the South 


HE feature of the trip to Atlanta which most 
impressed me, as a delegate from California 
was the opportunity given our party to inspect 
the progress of the negro education in the South 
The curriculum of the Tuskegee Institute is 
wisely planned to contribute to the industrial 
development of the South. Its founders observed 
the trend of industry, particularly the textile 
industry, to locate near the source of its raw 
material, and prepared the negro race for em- 
ployment in that and other industries estab- 
lished. They made the study of some vocation 
compulsory for every pupil of the school. 

The California delegation was entertained at 
breakfast, after which a scheduled trip was made 
through various shops and laboratories includ- 
ing drafting, blue-printing, photography, car- 
pentry, blacksmithing, woodworking, machine 
shop, bricklaying, electrical equipment, sheet 
metal working, pattern making, printing, stock 
raising, dairying, poultry raising, agriculture, 
horticulture, and others. 

Visits were made to the classrooms where 
lectures were in progress for the summer school 
Modern teaching methods were used in present- 
ing the subjects. The writer was very much 
interested in hearing a discussion on the “hydro- 
static paradox”, with suitable laboratory equip- 
ment to make the presentation vivid 

The California delegation was later enter- 
tained in the Chapel with “spirituals’, in the 
proper setting and sung as only negroes can 
sing. 

At Atlanta, we saw fine buildings for negro 
schools, as well as teachers colleges for training 
colored teachers. 

It seems to me that negro education has made 
progress in the South and is definitely fitting the 
race for a fuller participation in the growth and 
prosperity of that section of the United States.— 
Lewis E. Adams, district superintendent, Bur- 
lingame. 


+ * x 


Glorious N. E. A. 

T is indeed a rare privilege to be a delegate to 

the N. E. A. Convention. This fact I had always 
imagined to be true. Now, having experienced 
the honor, I cease to imagine—I know. One word 
comes to my mind as I think over our experi- 
ences from the Sunday morning when we left 
Los Angeles until the Thursday evening in 
Atlanta when the Convention closed—glorious! 
Such a spirit of friendliness and good cheer. 
There seemed to be an enviable bond of fellow- 
ship among all the California delegates. It was 
good to belong. 

The officers and committeemen who planned 
and made possible this outstanding trip of the 
“California Special’’ across country, cannot be 
accorded enough praise. Not a single occasion 
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occurred when events did not seem to be carried 
out as per schedule. And such a schedule! 

Anyone of our delightful stop-overs would 
have made the trip worthwhile educationally. 
And there were four of these—the first at Grand 
Canyon, the second at Houston, the third at New 
Orleans and the fourth at Tuskegee Institute. 

While aboard the “Special’’ committees met to 
outline their work, contacts were established, 
eduéGational friendships were made, stunts were 
practiced, and the most delightful song-fests 
were held. Every minute was taken up with 
something interesting and worthwhile. 

If the local organizations could only find it 
possible to send their entire allotment of dele- 
gates to each summer session, they would be 
more than repaid when these delegates returned 
to their organization work again in the fall— 
filled with the inspirations and ideals of their 
national organization—filled with a desire to 
support all educational measures and finally, 
filled with pride at having been seated with the 
finest organized group of educators in the world. 
Local organizations of California, let us send 
more delegates next year!—Hortense Abbey Mac- 
Keever, first vice-president, Los Angeles City 
Teachers Club. 


= ” * 


Atlanta, Georgia 


TLANTA, Georgia, was the most hospitable 

city in which it has ever been my pleasure 
to attend a National Education Association con- 
vention. The entire city, from Mayor Ragsdale 
to the man who swept the streets, was anxious 
that every teacher attending this great conven- 
tion should leave Atlanta with the kindliest 
feeling toward Atlanta and her people, and with 
a desire to return to that city at the first avail- 
able opportunity. 

Those of us from California who attended the 
dinner for the life members of the N. E. A. and 
heard the boastful words of Ohioans as to their 
attitude in attaining and keeping the largest 
number of N. E. A. members of any state in the 
United States, came back determined to do all 
within our power to awaken the professional 
interest of California to the situation which we 
face. 

California has for many years had more mem- 
bers in the N. E. A. than any other state in the 
Union. We were beaten out of first place last 
year by the State of Ohio by four memberships. 

However, at the present time, Ohio has several 
hundred memberships more than California, but 
less than 50 per cent of our teachers in this 
state belong to the National Education Associa- 
tion. Our professional pride demands that we 
regain our first place in the professional stand- 
ing of the great National Education Association. 

There is no reason why the State of Ohio 
should be allowed to continue to hold first place 
and to boast over the fact that California now 
trails behind. I urge each Californian who reads 
this to do all that you can to secure the member- 
ship of each and every teacher with whom you 
come in contact. 

Every teacher professionally in this great 
state should belong to the National Education 
Association, to the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, and to her local teachers association. That 
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is the least which she can do to help the great 
profession which has done so much to help her. 

Those of us who were at this convention came 
back determined to regain for our beloved Cali- 
fornia first place among the states of this great 
nation. With your help, we can again regain 
that position which we should hold for many 
years to come.—Willard E. Givens, Superintend- 
ent, Oakland Public Schools. 


Southern Hospitality 


—— who has read of social conditions in 
the South or who has talked with one who 
has traveled in the South, knows that its people 
are famed for their hospitality. Those of us 
who went to the Atlanta Convention know that 
the fame of the Southern people for hospitality 
cannot be adequately pictured. It must be ex- 
perienced first-hand to be fully appreciated. 

There was no especial reason for the people of 
Houston or New Orleans to make an extra effort 
to have the 12-hour stay of the California dele- 
gation in each city a memorable occasion. Yet 
I am sure every Californian will always cherish 
the memory of those two stops. 

The students at Tuskegee Institute no doubt 
felt honored to have the California special train 
make a stop at their famous school and have 
the 150 California and Hawaiian delegates spend 
a few hours with them. The brass band recep- 
tion, the chicken “dinner” at 7 a. m., the excur- 
sion about the Institute, the ride to the U. S. 
Veterans Hospital and the band serenade when 
we left, all were expressions of real hospitality. 

Georgia Tech has been the most famous insti- 
tution in Atlanta since the football game at 
Pasadena last New Year’s Day. Californians 
were made especially welcome because of the 
good time the Atlanta people had been given 
who came to California with the Georgia Tech 
football team. 


Should the N. E. A. meet in California while 
the memory of the Atlanta Convention is still 
fresh in mind, we will have to “watch our 


laurels” lest we suffer by comparison—Seth F. 
Van Patten, secretary, California Interscholastic 
Federation, Southern Section, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


A Glimpse of Tuskegee 

H, but to be able to take you on the special 

N. E. A. train with the many delightful 
people and our several entertaining and educa- 
tional stops en route to Atlanta, the convention 
city. Re-living the trip and the convention itself 
is going to be a never-ending source of joy and 
inspiration. 

Abraham Lincoln, through his famous procla- 
mation emancipation, freed the slaves. To most 
of the colored people, freedom meant exemption 
from work. No race or class can live and pro- 
gress without work. Booker T. Washington 
realized there was no hope for his race unless 
they achieved freedom through useful activity. 

In 1880 in an old church with 30 students and 
Booker T. Washington as the teacher, the 
foundation was laid for what is now Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute. It has expanded 
and prospered until the name of its founder is 
world famous. 

You might ask, “What is the aim of Tuskegee? 
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What courses of study do they follow?” 

First their aim: To teach the colored race the 
joy of accomplishment through labor. Or as 
Elbert Hubbard said, “To help the negro win 
success for himself by serving society through 
becoming skilled in doing useful things’. 

At Tuskegee there are nearly 1600 students 
and 150 teachers. The tuition is $50 a year. If 
any student cannot afford this amount he may 
enroll as a “night school’ student. He then 
works all day at-any work he might be given. 
He receives his board, clothing and a good home. 
When his earnings amount to the tuition he may 
then enter as a “day student”. 


Every other day every student works at 
manual labor or some useful trade. The evidence 
of this industry is portrayed by the many well- 


equipped shops, filled with numerous finished 
articles. 

There is the trade school with the linotype 
machines used for instruction; the applied elec- 
tricity work; dressmaking and designing; the 
hospital for the training of nurses; the business 
practice classes; the tailoring shop; shoe shops 
and poultry farms. Tuskegee is a community 
where community ideals of the highest type are 
being practiced in everyday life. 

There is a summer school at the college for 
teachers. I had the privilege of listening to a 
class of earnest primary teachers. They were 
very enthusiastically discussing primary 
methods of teaching. If I had closed my eyes so 
that I could not see all those animated colored 
faces I could easily have imagined I was in one 
of our teacher training classes in California. 
Their problems were the same as ours. Their 
eagerness to serve the youth of today was the 
same as ours. They were attempting to fit their 
race for life and its complexities while we are 
attempting to fit ours. 

I cannot leave Tuskegee without speaking of 
the music. The memory of the chapel filled with 
hundreds of industrious men and women was a 
sight that is not easily forgotten—but the music! 
My words are inadequate to describe the spir- 
ituals sung by the choir of 150 young men and 
women and joined by the hundreds of members 
of the student body. Again quoting Elbert 
Hubbard, “Fifteen hundred people lifting up 
their hearts in an outburst of emotion—song! 
Fifteen hundred people of one mind doing any- 
thing in unison—do you know what it means?” 
—Alice M. Brewer, general supervisor, Marin 
County, San Rafael. 

= > - 


A Delightful Journey 


7 everyone who went to Atlanta had as 
delightful and worth-while time as I, the 
delegate assembly should be increased instead of 
decreased, so all teachers might have direct 
participation in this great Association. 

The unanimous approval of the Code of Ethics 
and of a Secretary in the President’s cabinet 
were, to me, two of the outstanding features of 
the convention. 

The generous Southern hospitality was every- 
where, and I have never attended a N. E. A. 
where everyone, from small Boy Scout to State 
Superintendent, tried to show the visitor a royal 
good time—all the time. 

Many thanks are due A. R. Clifton and all who 


helped him plan the trip of our special train. 

was a most delightful change and I shall neve 
forget the good times at Houston, New Orlean 
and Tuskegee Institute, and the many interest 
ing people we met in each place.—Beulah B 
Coward, president, Pasadena Teachers Associa 


tion. 
+ * * 


The Atlanta Convention 

FTER attending the convention at a tim: 

when peace pacts, the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty, and international accord are topics o 
general conversation, the schoolman returns t 
his tasks doubly sure that he is definitely help 
ing to promote these worthy developments, be 
cause modern education is primarily responsibl: 
for them. 

The convention in several places seemed to 
echo the world thought of today, closer under 
standing, unity, co-operation between nations 
and peoples. The session was unique in that 
respect since it saw at least the small beginnings 
of the proposed Inter-America Education Fed- 
eration, a movement looking toward a bette: 
understanding of the nations of America in al! 
lines, with education leading the way. 

Probably all delegates who heard the principal 
of Tuskegee, R. R. Moton, were impressed with 
his clearness and directness. The point made by 
him, that every southern state is now spending 
three and four times as much on negro educa- 
tion as it did 10 years ago, is another proof that 
peoples and races are willing to work together, 
and that education is the first step. 

Our new president, Miss Purtle, placed pro- 
motion of world education among the chief goals 
of teaching. Certainly, after a week of business 
sessions and particularly of most cordial enter- 
tainment, we all left with a more intimate 
knowledge of southern hospitality and a firm 
conviction that Atlanta knows how.—R. R 
Chase, Principal Balboa High School, San Fran- 


cisco. 
* * ” 


Lessons From Georgia 


BOY once took two fine bantams, both 

roosters, to be sure, to the cockpit. He car- 
ried them in one cage. By the time he arrived 
they had disabled each other,—which made the 
boy say: “The darned critters should have known 
they were on the same side.” All the delegates 
in the California special train knew that they 
were on the same side. 

The trip to the Grand Canyon, the receptions 
at Houston, New Orleans, and Tuskegee, were 
enjoyable, entertaining and very instructive. 
The great lesson I carried away from Tuskegee 
is, first they are trying to make each pupil 
master one thing thoroughly (a lesson for our 
own schools). Second, the tremendous problem 
those poor people have on their hands, to wit, 
to educate their own people, and to educate 
the view point of the white man. 

The people of Atlanta deserve all the praise 
I can express on behalf of all the delegates to 
the convention, but we of California owe them 
a lot more. I trust that the Sierra Educational 
News will let the people of Atlanta know how 
we have enjoyed their hospitality. 

The convention at Atlanta was a great meet- 
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ing. It is some job for a delégate to assimilate 
the schedule. On the program were scheduled: 
11 breakfasts, 16 luncheons, 7 dinners, 10 morn- 
ing sessions, 54 afternoon meetings, 6 night ses- 
ions, 22 general meetings, 15 departmental 
meetings, 13 meetings of allied organizations. 
In all there were 217 addresses, 508 participants 
in the program, 23 meeting places, 86 of the 
leading delegates were assigned to preach on 
Sunday, June 30, in the various churches of 
Georgia, and 19 were listed to be assigned later. 
All of the plantations of Georgia seem to 
have raised watermelons for the N. E. A. con- 
vention. The Coco-Cola king must have worked 
overtime to prepare all the coco-cola the dele- 
gates have consumed!—M. J. Jacobs, 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. 





Teacher, 


“« ~ * 


Impressions of the South 
EVER having been in the South before and 
having formed an erroneous impression that 
the South was a rather slow-going people, the 
thing that impressed me most was the unusual 
enterprise and vim of the Southerners 
In every city that we visited we found the 
people alert and while courteous, much deter- 
mined. At Houston we were piloted through the 
city, shown a degree of courtesy that was com- 
mendable and finally taken through their won- 
derful ship channel, of which 
proud. 


they are justly 


At New Orleans this courtesy was repeated 
and in spite of the rain which poured down 
most of the day, a schedule was carried through 
on time with marked efficiency. 

At Tuskegee, an institution entirely controlled 
by negroes, there was great evidence of effi- 
ciency. At no time during our half-day stay 
there were we behind schedule. We were break- 
fasted, shown over the institution and grounds, 
instructed and entertained, and were able to 
depart on time with admiration for the institu- 
tion. 

At Atlanta we were assigned to our rooms 
with a degree of expediency seldom experienced 
by N. E. A. delegates. So the thing that im- 
pressed me was this alertness, expedition, and 
efficiency.—Edgar E. Muller, principal, Westlake 
Junior High School, Oakland. 





ie * k 


Department of Adult Education 
HE Atlanta conference of the department of 
Adult Education consisted of discussion pro- 
grams. All addresses were in the nature of ten- 
minute papers prepared in writing, and sum- 
marized by series of definite questions for gen- 
eral discussion during a period of twenty minutes. 
The general theme of the conference was 
“Administrative and teaching problems in adult 
education”. The growing need of classes for 
adults throughout the nation was emphasized py 
almost every speaker at the Convention. Honor- 
able William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, characterized education 
as being a lifelong process and called attention 
to the need of classes in which adults may make 
up deficiencies. 
One of the most interesting programs of the 
conference was that of the Adult Immigrant divi- 


sion. The theme of the meeting being “Funda- 
mental problems and procedure in adult alien 
education’’. In this connection three points of 
general interest were discussed: first, how are 
we “getting” the adult immigrant? second: how 
are we “holding” the adult immigrant and, 
third: how are we “training” the adult immi- 
grant? 

The exhibit of the work of the adult education 
department of the Atlantic schools was most 
interesting. This exhibit consisted of articles 
made in the interior decoration classes, the sew- 
ing classes, the handwork classes and the arts 
and crafts classes. A program of research for 
1929-1930 was submitted by the committee on 
research. This program consists of definite ques- 
tions pertaining to all of the various divisions 
of the department of adult education.—Kathleen 
H. Stevens, Los Angeles City Teachers Club. 


* * * 


N.E. A. Department of Supervisors and Directors 


HIS department had been recently organized 

with Mary A. S. Mugan, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
as president, and James F. Hosic of Teachers 
College as secretary-treasurer. The meetings 
were very small with scarcely more than 20 in 
attendance on either day. 

The program was extensive. Many well-pre- 
pared papers were read, but on the whole the 
meetings lacked enthusiasm, and little that was 
new to Californians yas presented. Harold 
Bixler, director of research of the Atlanta 
schools, discussed the place of tests and meas- 
urements in a supervisory program. Hattie S. 
Parrot, supervisor of rural schools, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, dealt with the necessity of better 
organization for rural supervision. 


The most important contribution was made by 
Professor Hosic, who raised the question as to 
how we can get the expert supervision in reg- 
ular subjects that we have had for some time in 
special subjects. He contended that many sub- 
jects that are of limited benefit to any except a 
very small proportion of students, are over- 
supervised, while the fundamental subjects are 
neglected. His suggestion for a remedy was that 
teachers in all grades of the elementary schools 
should teach only their special subjects. 

According to this plan a hundred pupils of 
about the same grade would be assigned to four 
teachers, each a specialist in one line of the 
work to be taught, and one of whom would be 
designated as the group leader. He claimed that 
the group plan, since it bound together all the 
teachers dealing with that group of children, 
did away with the chief objections to the old 
stratified departmental plan, in which teachers 
tended to group themselves around the subjects 
they taught rather than around the children they 
taught. Also that it was different from the 
platoon plan since it was not devised nor 
designed to fit a special school plant. 

Literature of the Hosic plan may be secured 
from Teachers College. A year-book of this 
department is in course of preparation and will 
be ready for distribution about January, 1930.— 
Robert J. White, assistant county superintendent 
of schools, Martinez, Contra Costa County 
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Impressions of the South 


N° doubt many a delegate to the National Edu- 
cation Association has asked himself why he 
was so favorably impressed by the Atlanta 
Convention, or what he liked best about it. I 
have found both questions a little difficult to 
answer. Could my imagination create an all in- 
clusive bird's-eye view of the trip, of Atlanta 
and its historic vicinity and of the convention, 
it would be difficult for me to discern the “high 
spots’’, for there would be so many of them. 

The journey on the “Special’’ to Atlanta was 
one of the most pleasant experiences of my life. 

The charming hospitality of the Atlantans, 
including that of the city and county officials, 
cannot be described. They did everything for 
us, and seemed glad to do it. I shall not soon 
forget the valuable social contacts which I 
made, nor the many delightful trips to nature's 
beauty spots and to places of historic interest. 

Our convention speakers stressed education for 
a new world. I was interested in learning that 
the South is taking stock of spiritual values and 
has come to regard the kindergarten as im- 
portant in its place as the college. 

I was especially interested in the session of 
the Inter-American Conference on Education, 
whose aim was the foundation of an inter- 
American federation of education associations to 
deal with Pan-American educational problems 
We see that, as a result of a progressive educa- 
tional policy, our national boundaries are fast 
disappearing. The future alone can tell the far- 
reaching results of such an association. 

These are just a few of the outstanding im- 
pressions of my trip and stay in Atlanta. Did I 
enjoy all of it? Yes. Had the 1930 Convention 
convened in Columbus the following Monday, I 
would have attended.—Della B. Heisser, district 
superintendent, Elementary Schools, Turlock. 


» * 


The Warm-hearted South 
VERYTHING we have is yours,” welcomed 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools 

of Atlanta, Georgia. Never was a truer state- 
ment made. Atlanta and all of the South opened 
wide the door to the delegates to the sixty- 
seventh annual meeting of the N. E. A. Perfect 
hospitality characterized every minute of our 
stay in Dixie 

Next to the warm-hearted greeting of the 
South, the fellowship throughout the trip, from 
California to the conclusion of the convention, 
was most impressive. Stirred by a common 
motive, delegates from every section of the coun- 
try met to exchange experiences and gain inspir- 
ation for their respective districts. Californians 
remained Californians but were enriched Cali- 
fornians because of contact with Georgians. 
Never were opportunities for mutual gain made 
more attractive. 

Hospitality and fellowship reigned but very 
apparent also were the remarkable strides made 
by the South in the various fields of educational 
endeavor. In speaking of the southern states, 
Howard R. Driggs said, “We congratulate the 
whole South for its tender regard of its historic 
shrines.” 

While such is true of the reverence of the 
South for events of the past, it is thoroughly 


forward-looking dn its educational progran 
This was emphatically evidenced in the number 
of Southern speakers appearing on the depart 
ment programs. Thus did the visitors fro 
north, east and west sit at the feet of thei 
Southern neighbors.—Bernice Baxter, Oakla 
Teachers Association. 
” - ~ 
Diary of a Northern Section Delegate 
With apologies to O. O. McIntyre 

P and away to Oakland Santa Fe statio 

10:20 p. m. June 22nd. Did see many tearfu 
partings before rolling into Mr. Pullman’s sar 
dine-box. Up next morning to shave in wash 
room, but unable to enter until Elmer Cave an: 
Willard Givens did depart, leaving room to tur: 
about in. 

Barstow—120 F. in the shade — Roy Cloud 
lawn party at the Casa del Desierto—L. A. dele 
gation arrives 2 hours late. Needles—India: 
squaws hawking beads and trinkets—squaw 
seeing an over-heated delegate eating Harvey 
House watermelon by the ear-to-ear method 
grunts “Ugh! Pig!!” 

Grand Canyon—Breakfast at El Tovar Lodg: 
—Elmer Cave (Vallejo) has to put on hotel coat 
before entering dining-room; shirt sleeves not 
allowed. Hopi House curios and rugs—four-year- 
old papoose knows English “Money! Money!” 
Rim Drive—Hawaiian delegates concert—chang- 
ing lights and shades in canyon sunset—Fred 
Thurston’s war dance and farewell. 

En Route to Houston—Mel Gauer’s (Anaheim 
U. S. C. song—Director Clifton’s perspiring 
energy—Eugenia Jones’ (of Atlanta and L. A.) 
bobbed gray hair and vim, vigor and vitality— 
Genevieve Nicholson (Alameda) pumping out 
melodies on a 2x4 organ while perspiring dele- 
gates packed 140 to the parlor-car sing college 
songs, at 110 in the shade. Houston—swim—ou! 
first “you-all’—tour of city—chamber of com- 
merce luncheon—ship canal—rain! 





New Orleans—7 a. m. rain—breakfast at Del- 
gardo Trade School—more rain—tour of the old 
French quarter—the Vieux Carre. The Cabildo 
with its Louisiana Purchase transfer room—the 
Rue Royale—iron grills and balcony-rails hand- 
wrought by slaves—Jean LaFitte cell—Pontalba 
Buildings, rich in romance and legend—Octoroo: 
Square—the Duelling Oaks—Joe Gwinn’s (San 
Francisco) personally-conducted bus-tour to 
Lake Ponchartrain—Chamber of Commerce lunc! 
to delegates at the La Louisiane—ah! those old 
French restaurants with pompano papillotte and 
boullibasse — Antoines—the Sacramento dele- 
gates trying to drink French drip coffee—Bol 
White (Contra Costa) tries to eat his 
raw. 





pompany 


Tuskegee Institute — Alabama countryside— 
chicken breakfast buffet style at Tuskegee- 
tour of buildings and grounds—Tuskegee Choir 
stirring spirituals sung as only the negroes can 
sing them—the Tuskegee Hymn, a worthy tribute 
to a great work—shy farewells waved by pick- 
aninnies unaccustomed to white folks hand- 
waving. 

Atlanta—Hostesses of Bass High, accompanied 
by Mayor Ragsdale, President of Georgia Tech 
and notables enter train to extend welcome. The 
station at last—lines of cars—our “pitcher gets 
took’’—we are whirled down Peachtree to the 
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Atlanta Biltmore at 40 per, motorcycle escort 


with sirens shricking. Delegates discard hats 
which have become too small. One week of 
wonderful Southern hospitality—courtesy cars, 
drives, feeds, free watermelon, peaches and 


Delegates 
holding 


coca-cola. (names withheld by re- 
coca-cola drinking contest on 
free coca-cola. Fred Thurston's Sunday address 
to adult Bible Class at Druid Hills 
Church when he expected to talk to a childrens 
class—the Saturday Southern Barbecue at the 
Grounds with Brunswick stew and po’k 
Stone Mountain—Mooney’s Lake swim- 
ming party—the red Chatahoochee. Grant's 
Park cyclorama of the Battle of Atlanta— 
luly 4th and farewell. Southern R. R. station 
sign “We all hope you all had a good time.”— 
Homer H. Cornick, Davis Publie Schools. 


quest) 


womens 


Fair 


chops. 


* * 


The Retiring State Director Speaks 


ie is a long distance from California to Atlanta. 
There are wonderful things to 
to study, and to appreciate on the way. It was 
my hope from the day when Atlanta was offi- 
cially chosen as the meeting place that our dele- 


many see, 


gates might all be able to go together and by 


special” train, that our schedule and route 
might be arranged to afford a maximum of 
pleasure and profit. With this in mind cor- 
respondence was started early in the school 


year looking toward “experiences by-the-way’’. 
The Atlanta Convention was one of the best 
Dr. Uel W. Lamkin proved a great leader. His 
program was well prepared from it 


and good 


will come, 

I am sure no California director ever has had, 
and I cannot think any director of the future 
will have, a finer group of people to take to a 
onvention and work with during its sessions. 
A delightful spirit of good 
operation 
ever had 
that peace of 
ving reigned supreme. 
Such an 


fellowship and co- 


was always evident. If any of our 
any troubles they were left at 


mind 


party 
home, So 


and the joy of 


experience brings to one a feeling 
ikin to that of the loss of a treasure of great 
when he realizes this was his last trip as 
leader of such a party. 
however, will 


Satisfaction in 


price 

The pleasant memories, 
long and there is great 
turning the state leadership of 
the National Education Association back to the 
Northern part of the State, after two years in 
the South, that an exceptionally able and gen- 
linely 


linger 


conscientious director has been chosen. 

It is my hope that the California membership 
of the N. E. A. will loyally and enthusiastically 
support the leadership of Willard E. 
A. R. Clifton, Monrovia. 


Givens.— 


* * * 


The Idealism of the Atlanta Convention 
HE meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 


sure ly 


Atlanta, Georgia, this year must 
incentive and 
ther cities of the nation for years to come in 
preparation for, and entertainment of, the 
body of educators, whose members 
problems and 
solution of these problems, 


serve as an challenge to 
great 
assemble 


devise 


annually to discuss 
nd means for the 


ways 
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gather greater inspiration, glimpse visions, gain 
perspective and renew faiths. 

The Atlanta meeting provided opportunity for 
all these. There was evidence on every side that 
the thought of the convention had actually lived 
in the civic and educational mind of the city of 
Atlanta during the previous year. It is certain 
that the South, if we may be allowed to refer to 
our country, sectionally,—could not have chosen 
a city to speak more eloquently for its tradi- 
tional hospitality. 

How perfectly that 
in the idea of providing a 
each visiting delegate, who showered constant 
attention in the form of fruit, flowers, home 
newspapers, rides and drives. In addition to this, 
receptions tendered by in- 


was done was manifested 


host or hostess for 


the teas, luncheons, 


dividual schools and Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions, to each state delegation, illustrated com- 
prehensive planning and consummation. 

An entire issue of the Sierra Educational News 
could but outline this, together with the his- 
torical and educational interests featured for the 
visitors, but the spirit deep and flowing which 


moved it all must needs be experienced to be 
realized. 

A fourth meeting, worthy of 
was the program in Atlanta 
and throughout the state of Georgia. That had 


idealistic manner 


feature of the 
comment, Sunday 
been taken care of in a purely 
that meant “America For Me.” 

All the churches of the state gave 
to the theme of the convention “Education For 


attention 


a New World”. Some 120 visiting educators 
were selected to deliver addresses at the morn- 
ing and evening services. It was necessary for 


some of these speakers to travel more than 100 
miles to the places designated for them. On this 
list of speakers, we found, from our own state, 
Joseph M. Gwinn, Roy W. Cloud, A. R. Clifton, 
A. H. Chamberlain, Christine 
Hubbard, «nd Albert Shaw. 
In the selection and allotment of these 


Jacobson, Frank 


Spe ak- 


ers no attention had been given to denomina- 
tions, church, or creed—it had transcended that 
This is something to build on. 

Thus does spirit meet and grow thus does 


one glimpse a vision and renew a faith. Through 


education, wide, varied and changing does un- 


derstanding grow broader and deeper and be- 
come reality.—Mary E. Keegan, San Francisco 
Classroom Teachers Association 
* * * 
Mary E. Keegan of the San Francisco Schools 
who attended the Atlanta Convention made a 


tour of the Eastern states, visited many spots 
of historic interest, and attended summer school 
in Virginia. 

. * . 


David L. Mackaye, formerly a member of the 
Tulare Union high faculty, 
known because of his remarkable 
work in the Tulare 
recently accepted a position in the 
city schools. Mr. Mackaye 
of the Tulare adult week-end schools He has 
written numerous articles for state and national 
publications regarding his educational 
Tulare. It was through his achievement in guid- 
ance work that he has been 
survey along that line in San 


school and widely 
successful 


county guidance program, 





San Jose 


was active in work 


work in 


asked to make a 


Jose. 
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Patriotism by Project 


DorotHy Gray, Teacher, Third Grade 
Rosedale School, Chico 


LARGE percentage of children that 

attend the Rosedale School are of for- 

eign-born parentage. In this primary 
school it might be interesting to note that we 
have children of Belgian, Bohemian, Russian, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Mexican, Japanese, and 
Italian parents. In nearly every case the native 
language is used in the home. This situation 
presents itself as a real problem to the primary 
teacher. 

Besides teaching the three R’s, it is a fitting 
time to establish in the child the love for the 
American flag and to present the first ideas of 
patriotism. We must try in the most interesting 
way, a plan which will help to impress Ameri- 
can ideals upon all our school children. 

We found this proj- 
ect a help, as worked 
out by our busy third 
grade. This plan was 
found to be practical 
and lent itself to pupil 
activity. 

The children de- 
cided to make a “real” 
movie. The idea ap- 
pealed to all, but par- 
ticularly to the type 
of child who is un- 
able to attend the 
movies often. 

The theater was 
constructed from a 
cardboard towel box, 
28 inches by 13 inches, 
which had been dis- 
carded by the janitor. Some of the boys brought 
a saw, hammer, nails, and an old broom-stick 
from home. The front of the box was cut to 
form a stage. 

Each side of the box was re-enforced by 
pieces of wood. Two rolls were cut from the 
broom-stick and were placed 18 inches apart. 
The rolls were attached to the sides by wire 
handles which extended through the re-enforce- 
ment. When the handle turned, it caused the 
rolls to turn. 


The film was a long sheet of paper which 
rolled on the two broom-sticks turned by the 
handles. Curtains were made by the girls and 
were drawn by means of a string attachment on 
the outside. 





The theater was painted a gray tone. The 
color was mixed and applied by the different 
children of the class. The lighting effect was 
produced with Christmas tree lights, which wer 
placed in front as stage lights. 


We decided to have for one of our movies 
“Topics of Patriotism’, (taken from the idea 
“Topics of the Day”). The children were 
stimulated for this movie by stories and books 
read by themselves and the teacher, and by 
general discussions on the subject of patriotism. 

Some of the stories read were: Famous Amer- 
icans, Early Pioneer and Indian Stories, Amer- 
ican Heroes, Flag Stories, and Makers of the 
Flag. 


Each day the children brought to school pic- 
tures, which they had cut from papers and 
magazines. Many pictures were brought of Mr. 
Hoover and his family, of the White House and 
the Capitol, of the American flag, of Indians, 
pioneers, Pilgrims, 
soldiers, and of the 
difierent presidents 
of the United States, 
especially Lincoln, 
Washington, Wilson, 
Roosevelt, and 
Coolidge. 

The first thing 
printed on the film 
was “Topics of Pa- 
triotism”. The pledge 
to the American flag 
followed the title. The 
suitable pictures were 
pasted on the “film” 
and arranged so that 


Two Spanish boys in flag ceremony; showing the picture-roll at each turn of the 
“*Story of the Flag.’’ 


rolls it showed the 
picture with its name 
printed. Every picture suggested to the child 
some historic event, which he was able to relate. 
One section of the film was devoted to the 
“Story of the First Flag”. The pictures for the 
film were silhouette cut-outs made by the chil- 
dren. The story was divided into parts. Each 
part was assigned to different groups of children 
to work out. 

The movie is presented to the school on days 
suitable for such an exercise. The whole program 
for the day is given in the spirit of patriotism. 

We hope that such an exercise as described 
may be one of the aids to develop patriotism and 
that when the child pledges his allegiance to the 
American flag he may be proud that he is a 
citizen of the great United States of America. 
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A Civic Project in Grade Five 


A Miniature City Government 
ELizapeta Lee CLoupMAN, Columbus School, Berkcley 


N an effort to encourage the children 
to be self-governing and also to in- 
culcate the ideas of good citizenship. 
the high fifth grade was organized into 
a miniature city government. A spe- 
cial study was made of Berkeley’s 
municipal government relative to the organiza- 
tion of the various offices or departments, 
their duties, 


terms of office, and how inaugurated. 


whether elective or appointive, 

A study of nominations and elections was 
made, after which the various candidates were 
nominated, and the correct procedure of ballot- 
ing was practiced. This included the making of 
polling places, secret ballots, and all pertinent 
facts relative to nominations and elections. 

These various officers were then sworn in and 
instructed in their duties. ‘Their first joint busi- 
ness meeting was held and problems formu- 
lated, such as choosing a city name and estab- 
lishing rules and regulations. 


Duties of the Officers 

[he Mayor was chairman of all meetings and 
in charge of the room during the absence of the 
teacher. He was the highest officer in rank and 
was necessarily a good leader and an excellent 
citizen. 

The Secretary wrote the minutes of all meet- 
ings, and kept books on all business and social 
transactions. It was necessary that he should 
be a good penman and spell correctly. 

The Treasurer had charge of all monies, which 
were deposited in a Berkeley bank. This money 
was earned from the sale of flowers, plants, and 
vegetables, grown in their school garden. 

The Health Officer appointed seven nurses to 
do daily health inspection, such as an examina- 
tion of teeth, hands, neck, ears, clothes, not 
drinking tea or coffee, proper breakfast, time of 
retiring, clean handkerchief, etc., the result of 
which was recorded on report cards under “Per- 
sonal Care”. 
tions, gave weekly illustrated health talks, and 
supervised the nurses to see that they attended 
to duty. 


He watched for proper sitting posi- 


The Fire Chief directed fire drills and gave 
talks on fire prevention. 

The Street Commissioner inspected the room 
daily for clean desks, floors, and blackboards, 
and made a schedule for the other members of 


the class. The recorded on the 


report was 


respective report cards under the head of 
“Duties and Responsibilities.” 

The Librarian kept a record of all 
loaned and returned. 

The Chief of Police observed the general con- 
duct of the class and consulted with the Mayor. 

The Park Commissioner was head of the 
landscape garden and made a schedule for daily 
irrigation and cultivation which was reported on 


report cards under Nature-Study. 


books 


The Postmaster was in charge of all mail and 
attended to all errands. 

The Councilmen met with the Mayor and 
Judge and passed on questions of deportment 
and fixed penalties for breaking the city rules. 
The proper procedure for a trial was learned 
through a visit to the court of the Berkeley 
judge who demonstrated by means of a mock 
trial. 

The City Manager had charge of the publica- 
tion of the school magazine. 

On account of many of these children coming 
from homes whose parents were foreign born, 
particular attention was paid to the laws of 
health. 

When the regular school nurse examined the 
children with respect to teeth, eyes, and throat 
she discovered that ten pupils were badly in 
need of glasses and the teeth condition was 
deplorable. It required much work with the 
parents to get them to comply with the recom- 
mendations. 

As an inducement the class teacher and nurse 
promised them a party when the class reached 
100% in City Officers 
worked in co-operation with the teacher and 
nurse throughout the term and into the low 


teeth and eyes. The 


sixth grade. 

At last the class reached 1009%¢ in teeth and 
eyes. Later they became 100% in banking. To 
celebrate such a victory a program was prepared. 
Health slogans and posters were made, a play 
was written, and special dances and songs were 
learned. 


Program 


1. Invitations written and extended. 

2. Welcome speech by Mayor, giving reasons 
for the entertainment and party. 

3. Song by boys—‘The Tvothbrush Drill”. 

4. Recitation—‘Teeth”. 
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5. Recitation by girls using dolls as models— 
“4 Model Child”. 
6. Play 


“Billy's Dream’. 


Resume 
ILLY, ready to retire, is sitting on the edge 
of his bed. His face and hands are very 
dirty and his teeth have not been cleaned for a 
week. His conscience bothers him, but he decides 
it is too much trouble to clean them. Besides, 
there are other important things a fellow has 
to do. He climbs into bed and falls asleep. The 
Spirit of Cleanliness enters. She is shocked to 
find windows down tight and the air impure. 
The Dirty Elf dances in and tells the Spirit of 
Cleanliness that Billy is his pal. The Germs, 
Dirty Elf’s friends, follow and together they 
dance a germ dance. But the Germs are fright- 
ened and scatter when the Toothbrush Brigade 
enters singing the “The Toothbrush 
Brigade”. 
On completion of this the Fresh Air S*airies 
dance through the window and sing and dance 
the song of “Fresh Air Fairies”. 


sone, 


The Cerms be- 
come frightened and peek out from under the 
bed 

The Clean-Up Band enters and sings its 
song, after which all go out leaving Dirty Elf 
and the Dirty Germs in the room with Billy. 
They gradually crawl out and decide this is no 
place for them and scamper away. 

Soon Billy awakens frightened and tells of his 
dream—Germs- Dirty Elf-—Fresh 
Air Fairies, and a Clean-Up Band. He 


Toothbrushes— 
realizes 
the lesson and decides not to go to bed dirty 
again. 

English, reading, spelling, penmanship, dram- 
atization, hygiene, civics, arithmetic, nature- 
study, physical education, art, and music played 
an important part in this project. 

When completed the children felt that self- 
government is the best kind of government. In 
learning to practice self-control they were ful- 
filling the laws of health, duty, good workman- 
ship, team-work, kindness, and loyalty. 


es 


Extra-Classroom Activities 
Joun Grit, Superintendent, Redwood City 
AN MATEO County Schools recently made 
S: brief survey of their position in regard to 
extra-classroom activities. For the purpose of 
bringing certain facts before a sectional meeting 
of the institute a questionnaire was sent to the 
secondary and larger elementary schools asking 
for definite information in regard to their extra- 
curricular activities. Two elementary and four 
high schools answered the questionnaire and 
supplied the valuable data used in this outline. 
Evidently the administrators of the various 
schools that replied were fully alive to the im- 
portance of the extra-classroom work. The em- 
phasis in each case seems placed on character 


development. In the government of both eleme: 
tary schools and in three of the four hig! 
schools there was some form of pupil participa 
tion. 

In order to present the facts in a concrete an 
permanent form the following outline was mad 
indicating the various activities in the schools 
In order to avoid any of the objectionable effect 
of comparison the schools were not named but 
classified as School A and School B, etc. 

Due to a prolonged discussion of the count) 
unit re-organization plan in the general assembl\ 
the material was not presented to the sectional 
meeting as planned but copies were distributed 
among those present with a brief statement by 
the chairman as to the idea back of the synopsis. 


Those who are administering secondary, 
junior high, and intermediate schools will do 
well to carefully follow the extra-classroom 


activity emphasis of the present time. Doctor 
Rugg analyzed 50 published articles and found 
that writers discussing the subject had in mind 
the citizenship value of the movement above all 
other objectives. Other objectives mentioned 
were the establishment of better understanding, 
better spirit and co-operation between students 
and faculty, better interest in school work, the 
development of intelligent 
means to provide for pupil expression. 
cluding his article Doctor Rugg says: 


leadership and a 
In con- 


“This movement ts of great promise. It reveals 
a sincere attempt in school procedure to make 
school life similar to adult life, to provide for a 
varied program of activities of adults and to give 
pupils experiences of some use to them in life 
In the opportunity inhering in pupil participation 
lies, in part, the hope of an improved American 
citizenship in the future.” 

The material is arranged practically as the 
various schools sent it in. It seems that San 
Mateo County is keeping in step with the best 
ideas on extra-classroom activities. 

The next thing to be done is to take the worth- 
while activities into the regular curriculum and 
not call them “extra-classroom”’. They are vital 
factors in the character developing and leader- 
ship training program in our schools. Our cur- 
riculum must be revised to give them rightful 
and important places as a part of and not an 
addition to the regular classroom activities. 

It is hoped that a study of the outline will be 
helpful to those who are making an investiga- 
tion of this phase of school work. 

Herbert Hoover has said that we lose a large 
portion of those who would join the ranks of the 
moral and intellectual leaders because we fail to 
find them to train them. We will discover many 
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who formerly would have been lost if we have 2. Own constitution which includes 

a well-administered and carefully-planned pro- 1. Representatives from each class 

gram of pupil activities in our schools. 2. Presiding officer or president: He cond 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS all meetings and presides at assemblies 

: (Seheol rh ; 3. Co-operated work to improve school « 
(The following activities are the same in three 
schools.) duct 
j 1. Self-government in each 4. Traffic patrol 


(School II) 





Student Body 
Elects 
4 19 18 45 
Student body officers Safety commissioners Board of athletic control (5 for each class) 








Who are represented on the Council by: 


All officers Captain President and President and 
secretary-treasurer secretary-treasurer 
4 members 1 member 2 members 18 inembers 


2 Faculty advisors 


1. Student body government—see above chart clubs. The clubs 


are the basis for athleti 
». Class organizations 


competition, social service work, and recrea- 


Student body council tion.) 
4. Safety commission Cultural 
5. Girls organization Association of Girls Students 
6. Junior Red Cross Boys League 
7. Co-operative-store management Class membership 
8. Stage crew Stage crews 
9. Orchestra Wardrobe mistress 
10. Glee clubs (3) Clubs 
11. Board of athletic control (18 members) Little Theater Guild 
12. Interclass boys and girls basketball teams Stamp club 
3. School basketball team (boys) Treble Clef ) a as 
music ciubs 
4. Interclass boys and girls baseball teams Bass Clef 
5. School baseball team (boys) Dancing club 


Radio and physics 
7. Reading clubs Math club 

18. Study clubs French club 

19. Sewing clubs German club 


1 
i 
1 
l 
] 
16. Dramatics clubs 
l 
1 


20. Assembly practices Block “S” Society 

21. Journalism: A strong organization; students Scholarship Society 
publish a monthly 8-page paper (Students Iota Zeta (boys service club) 
are excused from the regular class period to Forum 
interview teachers or visit their classes in the Times (school newspaper) 


capacity of reporters) 


Membership in girls clubs (I, II, Ill, lV, V 
22. Girls train in office work 


Score-board officials 

HIGH SCHOOLS Dramatics, 4 major—large number of minor 
parts 

Band, 1 major 

Orchestra, 1 major 

Choral 


(School A) 


Administrative 
Board of Commissioners 


Boys Council Operettas, 2 major 


Girls Council Debating 


Officers of Girls Association Lectures on popular subjects 


Vocational talks 
Health lectures 
Orientation talks 


Talks on school leadership 
Club officers Talks 


Store manager 


Officers of Boys League 

Girls Board of Athletic Control 
Boys Board of Athletic Control 
Class officers 


on life values 
Student assemblies 
Manager of cafeteria Athletics 

Managers of teams 


I—Boys 
Managers of other activities 


I—Interscholastic teams 
Service on permanent and temporary com- 2 Football 
mittees 3 Baseball 


Yell leader 4 Basketball 
Student clerks 4 Track 
4 
1 


Officers of Girls Clubs (I, II, III, IV, V). (CAII 
the girls are evenly divided into these five 


Swimming 
Tennis 











At 


II—Intramural 
1. Decathlon event, 10 
2. Shield events, 8 
3. Interclass: 
Football, baseball, basketball, track, 


swimming, tennis, handball, golf, 
horse-shoes. 

4. Interperiod: 
Touch football, volleyball, busketball, 
indoor baseball 


hieties 


II—Girls 


I—Interclub 

5 Hockey teams 

5 Baseball teams 

5 Swimming teams 
5 Basketball teams 
Track teams 

5 Tennis teams 


ol 


1I—Interclass 
Hockey, baseball, =wimming, basketball, 
track, volleyball 


Records 


Ot 


fa 


as 


i. 


won 


| 


Service point system 
Merit system 
Athletic awards system (boys and girls) 
Health quotient 
Cc. S. F. membership 
Seal Bearers C. S. F. 
Athletic competition records 
her Activities 
Freshman-sophomore rush 
Bonfire rally 
Campus day 
Junior-senior prom 
Freshman reception 
Senior week 
Commencement 
Play day 
Girl scouts 
Sports night 
Girls athletic demonstration night 


(Sehool B) 
In this school there is a committee of the 
culty whose duty it is to sponsor and develop 
many forms of activity as possible. 
Associated Girls Students Association. (Most 
flourishing and active organization of the 
school) 
. Band 
. Orchestra 
. Honor society 


5. Dramatics class 
>. Newspaper 


. Student government boards 
. Girls glee club 
30ys glee club 
. Athletic organizations 
. Engineers club 


2. High-Y club 


(School C) 
. Merit system 
. Self-government 
. Entertainment committee 
Publications 


». Dramatics 
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6. Music, Band, Orchestra 
7. A school code 


8. Executive committee of the school 
a. President of association 
b. Vice-president 

>. Secretary 

. Treasurer 

. Boys athletic manager 

Girls athletic manager 

g. Yell leader 

h. Store manager 

. Sergeant-at-arms 

. President of the Girls Associated Stude: 

k. Class presidents 

1. Two faculty advisors 


o 


mo & 


wn 


9. Awards and point system 
10. Girls association 
11. Girls council 
12. Committees 
1. Social affairs 
2. Improvements 
3. Social service 
13. Girls Athletic Section 


14. Sport Clubs: Tennis, Swimming 


(School D) 
I 





Student-manager form of government: 
I 





Reasons for adoption: 


1. Puts a responsible person at the hea: 
of each department-—work = divide: 
among many 


bo 


. More positions open for holding office 
3. Very modern and efficient 
A—Organization 
1. Faculty administrative committee: | 
Principal, (2) Two vice-principals 
A—Has power to veto any project 
Associated Students 
2. Student Council—7 members. Duties: 
1. Elect a Student Manager 
a. Acts as a chairman for the counc 
b. Represents the students and sub- 
sidiary organizations at all coun 
meetings 
ec. Appoints 7 commissioners, namely: 
Commissioner of finance 
Commissioner of school affairs 
Commissioner of boys athletics 
Commissioner of girls athletics 
Commissioner of publicity 
Commissioner of order 
Commssioner of literary affairs 
d. Appoints an awards committee 


. Student Senate. Duties: 
1. Discusses class matters, charity drive 
etc. 


2. May recommend measures or policies t 
the council through the student manage 


3. Elects 5 members to the student court 
Note: Student court tries students a: 
cused of cutting, smoking, theft, + 
breaking any of the school laws « 
regulations. 


Note: Any student must have paid his or he 
dues before holding membership, voting, holdings 
office, or using student-body equipment. 
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A California Kindergarten Experiment 


Miss Martan J. DatMazzo, Los Angeles 


The following is the account of an experiment planned and carried out by the teachers 
in the kindergarten of Van Ness Avenue Elementary School in the llollywood district of 


Los Angeles. 


AN NESS AVENUE SCHOOL is well 
The 
parents are all English-speaking, are able 


favored for trying this experiment. 


to provide comfortable homes and surroundings 
for their children, and have always co-operated 
vhole-heartedly with the school and teachers in 
their work for the children. 


The kindergarten teachers thought that the 
greatest help they could have in starting out the 
school year would be some simple but definite 
and authoritative information to be given to the 
parents of young children entering school for 
the first time. This information would aid the 
teachers in carrying out their program for the 
all-around development of the children and 
afford them the maximum of comfort and hap- 
piness while in the kindergarten, as well as give 
them a good start for first 


their grade 


experience. 

The teachers summarized a number of facts 
they wished the parents to have. Then the 
school nurse, who visits once a week, was con- 
sulted. She recognized the fact that some 
simple information might also aid her in her 
weekly duties and help her cover more ground 
in the brief time allotted her at the school, so 
she added to the material. 

The plan was then submitted to the Division 
of Health and Corrective Physical Education of 
the city schools, where some excellent sugges- 
tions were added and where the material re- 
ceived official sanction. 

This department mimeo- 
graphed a generous sup- 
ply of the following mate- 
rial which was ready for 
distribution in Septem- 
ber. Milk is not sold and 
served at this 


but because this pamph- 


school, 


let was designed for use 
elsewhere, it was placed 
therein and can be 
crossed out where the 
information is not 


needed. 


A group of children, getting blocks for play, at the 
Van Ness Avenue School, Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles City School District 


Division of Health and Corrective Physical 
tKducation, Sven Lokrantz, M. D., Director 


7. R PARENT: 


The following suggestions are written for 
the benefit of kindergarten children. The infor- 
mation is intended to answer questions which 
are asked every year by the parents. 

A. Clothing 

The clothing of the small child is becoming 
more sensible each year. The heavy tight cloth- 
ing is going out of style. We are now 
mending: 

1. Light and loose clothing. 

2. Short trousers buttoned on the underwear 
or blouse for the boys. 

3. No belts or tight elastic bands or suspenders 

4. High shoes or oxfords for both 
girls. 

5. Pockets for the handkerchief for both boys 
and girls. The handkerchief should always be 
out of sight and if possible pinned into the 
pocket. y 

6. No wraps in school. 


October, 1928. 


recom- 


boys and 


Rooms are kept warm enough so that chil- 
dren may remove wraps. 
Children should know how to 
a. Button garments 
b. Lace and tie shoes 
ec. Hang wraps on hooks upon entering 
school. 


B. Personal Uygiene 
1. Children should come to school 
faces, hands and finger nails. 
2. Children should own and use a toothbrush. 
3. Children should have at least three baths a 
week. 


with clean 


4. Children should 
know how to blow their 
own noses. 


C. Nutrition 

1. Lunches. 

Mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon lunches are to 
be discouraged unless 
they consist of fruit or 
milk. Any child 
bring his own 
school. Milk 
served to 
school for .. 
a day or.... 
a week. 


may 
milk to 
will be 
children at 

.cents 

cents 
We recommend 
this as it is a way of 
teaching the children 
health habits and table 





- 
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manners. [t does not interfere with lunch in 
most cases as it is served at 10 a. m. 
2. Rest. 
Children rest at school from 10 to 20 
minutes a day. We recommend an additional 
nap at home for every child. 


D. Playthings 

1. Riding a scooter, one skate Or a wagon with 
the same foot for any length of time is to be 
discouraged. 

2. Any plaything which is used with both feet 
is better. 

3. A horizontal bar is an excellent piece of 
apparatus to have at home. 


E. Posture 

1. Children should be taught to “stand tall” 
and “push up with the head.” Children shoulc 
never be told to “throw their shoulders back.’ 

2. Children should have their own chairs to sit 
on and should always be able to place the feet 
comfortably on the floor. 

3. Children should sleep without pillows. 

F. Any child with a cough or cold should not 
come to school until recovered. Permission is 
required after several days absence. Permis- 
sion may be obtained free of charge from 310 
Chamber of Commerce Building or Drs. Dickey 
and Cass, 5300 Hollywood Boulevard. 

The school nurse visits Van Ness Avenue 
School once a week on Mondays and is ready to 
confer with parents and give them heip and 
suggestions. 

Yours truly, 
MARIAN J. DALMAZZO, 
SHIRLEY A. GOODMAN, 
EUNICE CARPENTER, 
Teachers. 
OLIVE L. ENSIGN, 
Principal. 
Approved: 
J. B. Monlux 
Deputy Superintendent. 


The results of this effort have been most 
gratifying. From the very beginning of the term 
the children have brought clean, properly 
“parked” handkerchiefs. The great majority are 
wearing high shoes or oxfords. Their clothing 
follows closely the suggestions offered. No child 
has been excluded from school because of failure 
to secure a return permit from an authorized 
source, 

The parents have come freely to corsult with 
the school nurse and have availed themselves of 
the help of the clinics and corrective centers 
provided for their children. Never before, so 
early in the term, has so much been accomplished. 


It is to be emphasized that no formal or cor- 
rective work is done. That is out of the province 
of this kindergarten. There is daily informal 
inspection; the use of simple songs; verses and 
talks on good health habits; a daily rest and 
relaxation on chairs and tables in quiet, well- 
ventilated rooms; attention to posture and to the 
proper adaptation of tables to chairs; and as 


much practical use as possible of the fine, su 
cement terrace outside the rooms. 

This experiment having proved worthy, ot! 
kindergartens are working out similar pla 
adapted to the peculiar needs of their distri: 
The Division of Health and Corrective Physi 
Education has prepared similar pamphlets bo 
in English and Spanish, which are ready f 
teachers who wish to use them. 


* * * 


Our Alibi 


Ipa M. McNair, El Modeno 


HE schools are for the children 
So the wisemen say, 
Every girl and every boy 
Should learn to work and play, 
They themselves should learn to do 
Not just read what others say. 
But this takes time and it’s a crime 
To slight the course of study. 


Upon their own activities 

The reading would be based, 

And in numbers, on just what's needed 
The emphasis be placed, 

Such work would be well worth our while 
Nor time nor effort put to waste. 

3ut to compete, we must complete, 

That dreaded course of study. 


Through stories, plays, and projects live 
The history works out well, 

Geography seems very real, 

And casts a potent spell, 

When carried out through walks and talks 
And travel trips as well. 

So children grow, but it seems slow 
And,—there’s the course of study. 


While there’s life there’s alwavs hope, 

So the wisemen say, 

Then indeed we may be able, 

In some far and distant day, 

To work in units not in grades, 

That each child may go his way, 

To keep our dreams and work out schemes, 
And make our course of studv. 


* * * 


HE annual convention of California city, 

county, and district school superintendents 
will be held under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education, at the Hotel Hunting- 
ton, Pasadena, the week beginning September 
30. Honorable Vierling Kersey will preside. A 
program of unusual significance and value is 
being arranged. 
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Sixth Grade Projects 


Physiology, Hygiene, and Nature Study 
ALTA BERNICE TERRY 
Department Arithmetic and Music 
Granada School, Alhambra 


OW shall I, in the brief time allotted, 
cause elementary science to serve the 


greatest good for the great number?—that is the 


uestion. 
have been 
philosophers: “Know thyself” 


[wo commands made by great 
and “Go forth 
under the open sky and list to Nature’s teach- 
ing.’ These are worthy of our deep considera- 
tion. Could not problems of world citizenship 
and universal peace be solved 
knowledge of self 
through any other subjects? 


more easily 


through nature than 


and 


Does one find gross intolerance or a militant 
spirit in the person who humbly stops, keenly 
looks, and reverently Nature 
speaks? Hence, I treasure the opportunities 
afforded by physiology, hygiene, and nature- 
study. 


listens when 


Knowledge regarding these sciences is acquired 
through three highways, experience, observation, 
and experimentation. And 
teacher’s work begins. For weeks she may use 


this is where the 
the specified time discussing nature stories and 
the work of eminent scientists, or in studying 
specimens brought by the children. 


Soon nearly every child will be searching for 
some contribution toward the success of these 
school activities. Experience is thus enriched, 
observation is sharpened, and experimentation is 
appealing to the pupil’s divine curiosity. 

Such a program necessitates correlation. The 
most successful school is one in which there is 
a maximum of intelligent relating of subjects. 
Therefore, let reading, language, art,—in fact, 
each remaining subject,—iurnish opportunity to 
discover to what extent the teachers efforts have 
“carried over” in the child's better choice of 
reading matter; acquaintance with wholesome 
magazines; ability to tell accurately the results 
of his study; contribute something 
worth-while to his community; attitude of a 


desire to 


friendship toward this orderly universe of which 
he is such a tiny part. 

Such a plan, persistently followed through the 
schools, can result in the best world-citizenship 
of which each student is capable. 

The sixth grade, with which the writer is now 
working, is attempting several projects illus- 
trating the practicability of these suggestions. 
Part of our reading period is devoted to the 


News 
chapters required by our hygiene course. We 
briefly discuss the contents. Then each chapter 


is assigned to a small group for more intensive 
study. 


The result is to be the writing of a play. For 
instance, the suggestion has been made that the 
Brain be the leading character; the Spinal Cord, 
a private secretary. Each day new ideas are 


heard and meanwhile the class is enjoying what 
otherwise might seem like drudgery. 


Our present work in nature-study is the mak- 
ing of bibliographies. 
books and best 


Each child is searching 
magazines for worth-while 
articles. These are being listed and posted, so 
that our reading table may be quickly and 
intelligently used. Each child has also chosen 
his favorite subject from the great book of 
Nature and is doing outside work on that. 


Before the close of the term he will use his 
knowledge of art to make an attractive note 
book in which he will place the bibliography 
nature poems of his choice; sketch of Luther 
Burbank’s life and work; brief reports of his 
own observations and experimentations. 


Space will not permit a full discussion of the 
splendid correlation possible through the inter- 
national correspondence of the Junior Red Cross 
In that field the child further learns that mutual 
understanding is the greatest constructive power 
among nations. To understand is to love. 


Let us through the elementary sciences take 
a definite step toward healing the world’s 
wounds and maintaining its health by mutual 
understanding, 


thus obeying the 


“Love thy neighbor as thyself”. 


command 


* 1” * 


Youth 


Rupo.tr G. Ruste, Ripon 


IGH on the hills in the morning 
Burning the incense of life, 
Flinging the gage of battle 
Where forces of death are rife. 


Living the life as given, 
Asking not whence or why, 

Ready to live while living, 
Ready, if needed, to die. 


High on the hills in the morning, 
Eager for life and truth— 

The sun and the moon and the stars 
Bow to the mandates of youth. 








wes 
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Catalina’s Modern Spanish Village 


Mr. Bevrer Rospinson 
Instructor of Spanish, Avalon High School, Avalon, Catalina Island 


HE development of Catalina Island 
during the last ten years by William 
Wrigley, Jr., is truly one of the wonders 
of the Southland. Since 1919 Mr. 
3 Wrigley has poured millions of dollars 
2 B | into building operations. Hardly is one 
project finished before another one is com- 
menced. The town of Avalon which a few years 
ago had only a few hundred permanent residents 
now has a population of approximately 2500. 

The new Casino, said to be one of the finest 
buildings of its kind on earth, is now completed 
at a cost of nearly $2,000,000. A beautiful coun- 
try clubhouse for golfers has been erected and a 
bird farm established. 

To a teacher, however, the most interesting 
part of Mr. Wrigley’s building program has 
been the erection of a Spanish Village for his 
Mexican workers. 

It is doubtful if there is any other place in 
California or in the Southwest where the Mexi- 
can workers are treated as well as they are on 
Catalina Island. The lowest wage paid to a 
Mexican laborer is $3.65 a day for eight hours’ 
work, while a number of Mexicans make as high 








as $5 a day. 
Healthful Homes for Happy Workers 

The Spanish Village has been erected by the 
Santa Catalina Island Company with a view of 
providing healthful quarters for the Mexican 
employees. Up to the present time the Com- 
pany has spent $138,000 on the village, this 
amount including the cost of a Social Hall which 
is located at the end of the little canyon where 
the houses are placed. 

The houses are of different sizes and are built 
for one to six families. The most common type 
is the three-apartment type, each apartment 
containing three rooms and a bath. There are 
tile sinks, stationary tubs, Oregon pine floors, 
and cement porches. The houses 
are connected with gas, water, and 
electricity. 

The Mexicans pay for the gas 
and electricity but the Company 
gives them the water which they 
use. The ordinary three - room 
apartment rents for $12 a month, 
yet at this low rent the Company 
is expecting to make 3 per cent on 
its investment. 





Thus it will be seen that Mr. Wrigley’s hous- 
ing plan is not a charity proposition, for the 
Mexicans are to pay sufficient rent to cover the 
upkeep of their houses and to realize for the 
Company a certain small percentage of profit 
on its investment. 

The construction of the Spanish Village is but 
part of Mr. Wrigley’s plan to have all the build- 
ings on the Island of the Spanish type, which is 
so popular at the present time in the Southland. 
The Company officials have decreed that no lots 
shall be sold unless the buyer agrees to use 
only Spanish architecture in his buildings. 

In order to stimulate the Mexicans to keep 
their places beautiful the Company is offering 
prizes each month for the family which has the 
cleanest house and the best-kept yard. The first 
prize is $10, the second $5, and the third $2.50. 


Beautiful Spanish Yards and Gardens 


The village residents have responded mar- 
velously; they are taking great pride in their 
yards and every home is developing a beautiful 
garden. Each house is to have a Spanish name 
and beside the Spanish name will be the name 
in English so that passing tourists may know 
the meaning of the Spanish one. 


ACHELOR quarters have been constructed 

for single men with rooms which rent at 
$4 a month. No chickens, dogs, cats, or other 
animals are allowed in the village. Everywher« 
there is an air of comfort and contentment. 

The brick and tile used in the construction of 
the model homes was made on the Island where 
the Company has established a tile plant and 
brick-yard which gives work to between 40 and 
50 men. 

Besides the Spanish Village Mr. Wrigley has 
built a $50,000 home for his truck-drivers. There 
are 12 apartments in this building and each 
apartment has all the modern con- 
veniences including a fireplace. 

At Pebbly Beach, a mile south 
of Avalon where the quarry and 
tile plant are located, the Com- 
pany furnishes wooden houses for 
its American workers. These 
houses rent from $12 to$25 monthly 
Each of them has considerable 
yard space where the employees 
may have vegetables and flower 
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CENTER—The new Spanish Village at Santa Catalina Island. Torp—The cabins of the old regime. 
30TtomM—lWhere the present-day flowers and children grow. 


gardens. A number of Mexican families still 
live in little wooden houses furnished by the 
Company to them at a rate of from $5 to $10 a 
month. Ultimately, however, it is the hope of 
the Company to have virtually all the Mexicans 
in Avalon living in the Spanish Village. 

A second little village has already been started 
in a picturesque little canyon at the foot of Mt. 
Ada, on which is situated the palatial home of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Wrigley, Jr. It was the 
intention first to remove the inhabitants of this 
little village which for several years has been 
established apart from the larger Mexican settle- 
ment; and combine the two in the one location 
back of Avalon. 

Mrs. Wrigley, however, intervened. 

“Why up-root these happy little families who 
have chosen this particular spot because they 
love it,” she wondered and offered to build a 
second village on the site of the old for them 
herself. 


“T love to watch the dark-eyed little young- 
sters play from my window and hear the roosters 
crow in the morning,” she explained. “I would 
really be lonesome without seeing them there.” 

And that is the spirit of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wrigley in all that they are doing to develop 
and beautify Catalina. The first consideration is 
always not to disturb something which might be 
dear or precious to others if it can be avoided. 

Of especial interest to students is another 
recent enterprise of Mr. Wrigley’s, the Catalina 
Aviaries which are just a short distance back 
of the Mexican Village and on past the golf 
course. The grounds comprise seven and one- 
half acres and have been converted into a beau- 
tiful park, which is the home of thousands of 
rare birds collected from all parts of the globe. 

The main structure is a huge bird-cage, known 
as the world’s largest, formerly a dance casino, 
in which the flight and water fowl live as one 
happy family. 








a 
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The Severance Tax Idea Applied to California 


Mineral Production 


ELMER H. STAFFELBACH, Director of Research 


EN states of the Union have adopted 

severance taxes of varying kinds and 

amounts. Five of the ten devote the in- 
come from such taxes wholly or in part to the 
support of public education. Of these five states, 
Kentucky levies upon oil production, and Mon- 
tana and Oklahoma levy upon all kinds of 
minerals includng oil and natural gas. 

Arkansas and Louisiana levy upon all natural 
resources severed from the soil. Among these 
states the size of the tax varies from 1% to 3% 
of the gross market value of the product taxed. 


Definition and Theory of the Severance Tax 

The severance tax is a method used by certain 
states to raise money for public purposes from 
the natural resources lying within the state, a 
certain percentage of the product being in each 
case taken by the state. Thus the tax is in the 
nature of a public royalty. 

Natural resources are interpreted for this pur- 
pose to include gas and oil, mining and quarry 
products and other forms of valuable deposits, 
and virgin timber. There appears to be no rea- 
son why water power might not, under the 
theory, be added to the list. Agricultural pro- 
ducts are exempted from this form of taxation. 

The severance tax is based upon the theory 
that such commodities as those mentioned above 
belong to all the people. Though they have 
been allowed to pass into private hands for the 
purpose of exploitation and production, they 
remain a part of the patrimony of the state. 
The state is justified in demanding that a por- 
tion of such wealth be devoted to benefit of the 
general public. 

The theory has been advanced, too, that since 
the natural resources are by no means inex- 
haustible, the state should protect future genera- 
tions against poverty in this respect by building 
up permanent endowments out of the returns 
from such severance taxes. 

Objections have been raised against the sev- 
erance tax on the ground that “double taxation” 
is involved. At the present time the improve- 
ments necessary to produce petroleum and other 
minerals, as well as the minerals thus produced, 
are levied upon under the general property tax. 

But the theory behind the severance tax places 
the products from natural resources in a pecul- 
iarly different position from ordinary property. 


All of the benefits of government that come 
property owners in general are derived by t! 
producers of such commodities. In addition tl 
latter are able to take advantage of the gifts oi 
nature which originally existed as a part of t! 
state’s domain. 

The theory of the severance tax, therefor: 
while it in no sense frees the producers oi 
natural products from their obligations wit 
respect to the property tax, places upon such 
producers the additional obligation of returning 
a portion of the value of the severed commodi 
ties to the state. 

In fact, in order to avoid confusion in terms 
the severance tax might better be frankly called 
a state royalty. 


California Mineral Producton as a Source of 
Severance Tax Revenues 

The figures shown in Table I show the valu 
of the different California minerals produced 
during the year 1926. It will be seen that almost 
seven-ninths of California’s mineral wealth is 
produced from petroleum. 

Cement is second in value, miscellaneous ston 
is third, with natural gas following close behind 
Gold, even in the “golden state,” is a rather 
lagging fifth in point of production value. 

The total value of mineral production, $451, 
636,658, would yield under a 1% tax four and 
one-half million dollars to the state. With a 
3% tax like that of Oklahoma the return would 
be over thirteen and one-half millions. 


A Severance Tax as an Aid to Education 

The total cost of education in California dur- 
ing the year 1925-1926 was $145,593,683. A 1% 
severance tax would not go far toward meeting 
that cost, which is over 32% of the total value 
of the state’s mineral production. 

In column 3 of Table II is given the valu 
of mineral production per elementary school 
child in average daily attendance in each county 
In each case the educational value of a severanc 
tax of a given amount can be determined by; 
applying the tax to the figures of column 2. 

For example, in Alameda County, the valu 
of the mineral production per child was $53.98 
A 1% tax would have produced 53.9 cents per 
child in average daily attendance in the elemen- 
tary schools of Alameda County during the year 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Table I. Mineral production in California in Manganese ores . 
the year 1926; by substances. Marble 


Substance Value in dollars Mineral paint 
_. Mineral water 
ytes . $ 38,165 


Bi k 1577 Natural gas . 

itt 61,0 . 
Bi jituminous roc 7 cs Onyx and travertine 
Borates ... 1.625,298 
I 


B Petroleum 
srick and tile 7,026,124 or 
Cement 2 25,269,678 Pisanele. waAt8s 
Chromite... 7,063 Pumice aed volesaie. wh 
Clay (pottery) : ; 806,509 Pyrites 
Coal ....... 5,000 Quicksilver 
Copper i 4,693,014 Salt 
Dolomite 119,313 Sandstone 
Feldspar .. ; bss 56,409 
Fullers earth 250,192 
Gems . : 9,049 
Gold be - 923 481 
Granite il 655,332 
Gypsum 211,337 
Lead .. 645,429 
Lime .. ’ 670,837 
Limestone 367,501 
Magnesite ........ ae that 587,642 
Magnesium salts ’ 124,470 Total value . 


Silver . 


Soapstone and talc . 
Soda 
Stone (eajscellaneous) 
Tr concentrates . 
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CHART I. Mineral Production and True Wealth Per Child in Average Daily 
the Elementary Schools of the Various California Counties—1925-1926. Above: 
eral production per elementary school child in A. D. A. Below: Amount 


elementary school child in A. D 
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4,700 
119,999 
5,846 
1,171,550 
19,465,347 
7,575 
345.546,677 
32,005 
812,285 
48,350 
456,088 
516,382 
124,978 
17,500 
104,317 


$451,636,658 


Attendance in 
Amount of min- 


wealth per 
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CHART II. Twenty Years’ Growth of State 
Fund from a 1% Severance Tax on California 
Minerals, Based on Production in 1926. (In 
Millions of Dollars.) 

Solid line indicates the accumulation if the 
interest were used annually. Broken line shows 
accumulation if interest were added (5% com- 
pounded annually). 





12345 6% 8 90118 1314 i5% 1718 102 
Deposits in the Fund 


(Continued from Page 30) 


1926. A 2% tax would have produced twice as 
much per child, etc. 

In certain counties the amounts received per 
child would have been quite substantial, (Kern 
County, $58.36; Orange County, $39.36) had 
severance taxes of 1% been levied in that year. 

In the majority of cases, however, the amount 
would have been small. For the state as a whole 
the value of such a 1% tax would have been 
$6.51 per elementary school pupil in average 
daily attendance. A 3% tax would have raised 
$19.53 per child, a substantial sum if applied 
wholly to elementary education. 

In the last column of Table II is given the 
true wealth per elementary schocl pupil in 
average daily attendance in each county. Chart 
I sets forth the true wealth figures per child 


in relationship to the mineral production 
child by counties. 

It will be seen that there is little if any rela- 
tionship between the two series. In fact the 
efficient of correlation (r) was .154 to .087. 1] 
indicates that if the money raised by a severaric 
tax on minerals were left with the counties, it 
would not tend to favor the relatively poor 
counties. 

For purposes of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity throughout the state, such a tax collected 
by the state and distributed on some basis 
respecting the educational needs would be better 

As a means of building up a _ permanent 
endowment the severance tax offers a rather 
alluring opportunity. If for that purpose a 1% 
tax were levied on California’s mineral produc- 
tion, and if the value of the mineral products 
remained equal to what it was in 1926, a con 
siderable fund would soon be amassed. 

Chart II shows the accumulation under 
each of two conditions. The broken line shows 
the accumulation over a period of 20 years if 
the interest were permitted to accrue at a 5% 
rate, compounded annually; and the unbroken 
line shows the accumulation if the interest were 
dissipated and only the annual deposit of $4,516,- 
366 made to the fund. 

Some such disposition of the income from a 
severance tax seems an entirely logical one to 
make. When we bond the state or the com- 
munity for buildings or for other public pur- 
poses, we say that it is only right that the 
future users of the improvements should help to 
pay for them. But in the matter of our natural 
resources we have been content to pay little or 
no attention to the needs of the future citizens 
of the state. 

It would appear that if we are to continue our 
present program of rapid consumption, we tight 
very well provide an endowment of this kind 
against the needs of the future when our 
natural resources will in all probability be seri- 
ously depleted, if not entirely exhausted. 


In pursuance of such a plan it would seem 
logical, not only to provide for an irreducib! 
fund from the annual receipts from the severanc 
tax, but also to let the interest on the deposits 
accrue to swell the fund until such time as thi 
depletion in our natural resources will be re- 
flected in a waning production. 


When that time comes, as it almost inevitabl\ 


will, more or less serious effects will probabl) 
result from the reduction in such productions. 


Just what those effects will be it may bh 
impossible to state precisely. There can b 
little doubt that society generally, and henc 
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Table II. Mineral production in California; number of elementary school pupils in average 
ily attendance; value of the mineral production per child in average daily attendance in the 
lementary schools; amount of true wealth per child in average daily attendance per child in aver- 
1ge daily attendance in the elementary schools—figures for 1926, by counties. 


Mineral production Elementary 


— : ; Mineral production True wealth per 
COUNTIES in dollars pupils in A.D.A. per elementary elementary school 


qi) (2 pupil in A.D.A. pupil in A.D.A, (3) 
Alameda... . $3,158,474 58,504 $ 53.98 $15,546 
Alpine... 450 19 23.68 $2,907 
amador.. 2,451,500 1,047 2,341.45 10,998 
Butte.... 461,945 5,348 86.37 18,919 
Calaveras. 1,809,772 842 2,149.37 19,340 
Colusa ° 91,194 1,554 58.68 35,465 
Contra Costa 2,610,553 10,615 245.93 23,427 
Del Norte... 70,464 


638 110.45 35,475 
Eldorado... , 302,086 1,109 


Fresno... 6,699,928 26,484 2 
Glenn... 58,391 
Humboldt... 706,670 
Imperial... 467,314 


72.3 21,542 
52.98 13,725 

1,837 31. 26,099 
6,368 110.§ 18,577 
9,391 49.76 14,167 
963 2,944.75 21,770 
Kern... 3 83,556,074 14,316 5,836.5: 30,662 
Kings........ 72 4,782 19,134 


78. 20,533 
10. 14,480 


Inyo 2,835,834 


«,3o0¢ 


Lake... 75,693 961 
Lassen 19,063 1,821 
Los Angeles. P 194,358,926 246,987 786.5 25,234 
Madera... 425,738 3,266 130.35 20,740 
Marin... am 527,553 4,142 127.3 14,676 
Martposa wahaes 319,724 458 698.08 19,923 
Mendocino... _.. cite 15,800 3,803 4.1% 18,585 
Merced... / 192,665 6,002 32 13,356 
Modoc... id 37,991 842 45. 21,702 
Mono....... sneeaa 209,848 186 1,128 34,758 
Monterey.. rae 359,993 5,330 67.5 19,880 
Napa.... mal 341,571 2 

Nevada... . Saas 3,240,211 1 
Orange..... 63,223,082 16 


O,oce 


D3! 134, 18,768 
»4 2,201.2: 8,770 
,060 3,936 30,377 
Placer... 480,882 3,728 128 138,694 
Plumas... 3,572,628 834 4,283.73 26,743 
Riverside........ : ickaee 6,194,253 11,508 438 15,011 
Sacramento.. : saclehetes ; 2,243,952 17,240 130.16 16,617 
San Benito. ‘ 2,400,850 1,698 1,413.93 19,973 
San Bernardino.... 14,218,475 18,000 789.92 13,599 
San Diego hie koe 1,241,324 23,127 53.67 18,120 
San Francisco... iceleeati 112,193 58,510 1.92 31,458 
San Joaquin s 842,000 15,101 55.76 20,296 
San Luis Obispo........ 253,294 3,797 66.71 21,400 
San Mateo , 1,893,853 8,990 210.66 13,773 
Santa Barbara........ 4 ; 2,583,548 7,843 41 23,720 
Santa Clara... Stag 1,028,506 19,134 15 16,488 
Santa Cruz.. a 3,504,194 4,635 .03 11,434 
Shasta... ‘ 2,886,144 2,307 .03 20,518 
Sierra... ; : 569,515 304 .40 24,864 
Siskiyou 494,151 3,950 10 13,678 
Solano... ‘ 1,770,820 4,535 48 16,503 
Sonoma.... y : 222,586 9,068 .50 18.449 
Stanislaus. 401,997 9,265 .39 18,068 
Sutter......... ‘ ; 397 2,179 18 18,782 
Tehama........ ‘accuileilediap 10,340 2,001 5.17 19,129 
Trinity... Siakcadhaseutat 611,797 350 ‘ .92 19,730 
Tulare... er 397,920 13,336 29.84 10,361 

0.29 11,862 

‘. 

‘. 
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Tuolumne... be 615,998 1,368 
Ventura... : s 30,208,369 6,716 ab 97 24,428 
20,560 2,902 08 29,925 
2,921,083 1,493 1,956.52 25,203 


ve oe 


4° 
4 


_.. $450,330,856 691,534 ~ $ 651.21 $21,598 r 


Note: (1) Figures taken from Bulletin No. 100, California Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Mines and Mining, 1926. (2) and (3) figures taken from the 32nd Biennial Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of California, for the year ending June 20, 1926. 
(4) The production of soda to the amount of $1,305,802 is omitted from the report by counties. 
The total state production of minerals, including soda, was in 1926, $451,636,658. 
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the state, will have to face economic conditions 
considerably less favorable than at present. 

Production of wealth will then depend to a 
greater extent upon labor, capital, and land (in 
the agricultural sense). And since such produced 
wealth is the ultimate source of the power to 
pay taxes, the three factors of production just 
mentioned will have to support the burden of 
public costs without the present large measure 
of assistance from the natural resources. 

In that time, an endowment of the kind sug- 
gested above might very possibly prove to be 
the difference between progress and stagnation 
in public policies. 


Who Would Pay the Severance Tax? 


While opposition to such a severance tax 
would probably come for the most part from the 
present producers of such commodities, the 
likelihood is that the tax would be shifted largely 
if not entirely upon the general consuming 
public. 

This fact, however, does not invalidate the 
logic behind the arguments for such a tax. The 
present generation is enjoying the benefits from 
the consumption of our resources. 

It seems only a matter of justice that this 
generation should make some provision against 
the needs of the coming generations. 


7 = = 


Neverwell and Everwell 
FLORANCE KEENEY ROBERTSON 
Los Angeles City Schools 


RS. NEVERWELL is cross, tired, or 
M sentimental, 


Gossips, lets her temper rise, but calls it 
“temperamental”. 


Mrs. Everwell is calm, tactful, firm, and cheerful, 
Meets each friend with gracious poise;. encour- 
ages the fearful. 


Mrs. Neverwell spends cash to keep the drug 
clerks busy, 

Lies in bed till nearly noon, then dances till 
she’s dizzy. 


Mrs. Everwell likes sports, swims, walks, plays 
lawn tennis, 
Rises early in the morn; to dirt she is a menace. 


Mrs. Neverwell takes pills, coffee,tea,and candy, 
Puffs a “sporty” cigarette, and drinks a little 
brandy. 


Mrs. Everwell takes fruit, vegetables and honey, 


Drinks of water, broth, and milk, and saves both 
health and money. 
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Teachers at Work 


The Book........The Growth of Teachers in Servi 
WARE OY. ce 5 ss Frederick Lamson Whitn 
Published by........-.i....-... The Century Compa 


ROWTH of Teachers in Service is 
& manual for the use of inexperienced super 
intendents and principals. It is a comprehensiv 
attempt to discuss the many problems met b 
the administrator in a small city, in the light oi 
sound principles established in the administra 
tion of large city systems of schools. 


The author has collected an immense amount 
of valuable information, dealing with the many 
factors upon which is dependent the growth of a 
teacher in service. He has discussed at length 
the relationships among these various factors. 


The book should be valuable both to adminis 
trators and to teachers who are earnestly desir- 
ous of developing an intelligent grasp of that 
portion of the work of a school system which, 
more than any other, is dependent upon the 
character, attitude, and point-of-view of the 
teacher herself. 


It is a worthwhile and readable book of nine 
chapters. It discusses such timely topics as “Pres- 
ent Levels of Teaching Skill”, “Motivation of 
Efforts Toward Growth”, “Organized Training 
Efforts in Local Systems”, “The Superintendent 
and the Board”, “The Superintendent and His 
Teachers”, “The Teachers and the Public” and 
“Teacher Improvement and School Money.” 
Roy Goop, District Superintendent of Schools, 
Fort Bragg. 


* * * 


Margaret H. Lewis is manager of the Los An- 
geles School Journal, which is one of the fore- 
most metropolitan educational magazines in 
America. It is published by the Educational 
Associations of Los Angeles with headquarters 
at 304. Trinity Auditorium Building. Miss Lewis 
recently made a visit to the San Francisco region 
in behalf of the Journal. 


* * “ 


Lake County Makes High Record 

AKE County teachers have enrolled 

nearly 100 per cent in the California 
Teachers Association due to the enthusiastic 
work of County Superintendent Minerva 
Ferguson and Mrs. Sylvia R. Mosher, rural 
supervisor. All but five of the 74 teachers 
are C. T. A. members for 1929. This high 
record shows excellent professional spirit. 
Lake County is to be heartily congratulated. 
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School Costs and Income in California 


WittiaM G. Carr, Formerly Director of Research, C. T. A.; 
now Associate Director of Research, N. E. A. 


HE great mass of California’s citizens 
want good schools. They want every child 
in the state to have an equal chance with 

the other children of the nation. Good schools 

and a fair chance for every child are inseparable. 

But some say we cannot afford good schools. 

Is this true? 


Consider the situation of a man, the head of 
a family, whom we have in mind. He owns 
real estate and other property valued at $17,900. 
Through investments of kinds he is 


Besides invest- 


various 
steadily increasing his capital. 
ments he keeps $1770 on deposit in his savings 
account. 
of $3900. 
situation afford for the education of his children’ 
Would $150 a year or about 4 per cent of his 
income be within his ability to pay? 


He has a comfortable yearly income 
Now, how much can a man in this 


Answer these questions as you will. The 
fact is that the man described above is really 
the State of California. The figures given will 
become approximately those for California if 
you will add six zeros to each of them. The 
people of California property valued at 
about $17,900,000,000. They have over $1,770,- 
000,000 deposited in savings accounts and an 
annual total income of about $3,900,000,000. And 
they spend $150,000,000 a year for public schools 
of all types. 


own 


Of course, all heads of families in California 
do not own $17,900 worth of property or enjoy 
an annual income of $3900. But, then neither do 
most heads of families pay $150 a year for 
schools. A not so well off as the one 
described above pays proportionately less for 
schools. 


man 


Assume any kind of man you wish— 
rich, poor, or average. Study the state estimates 
given above and draw your own conclusions. 
Then answer the question raised in the first 
paragraph. Can California afford good schools 
for California’s children? 


E are told by some that the people of 
California are spending too much for 
their schools. Is this true? 


We have in mind a man, the head of a family. 
This man had rendered to him a number of 
annual bills. One bill was for the family auto- 
mobile. Its cost, including all items—deprecia- 
tion, operation and repairs—was $716 for the 
year. Another sizeable bill came in for luxuries 


which he and the members of the family had 
consumed. The principal items covered were 
candy, ice cream and similar confections, thea- 
ters, and tobacco. The bill for these luxuries 
came to $380. 

This man, we will agree, was pretty well off. 
He was able to purchase $716 worth of auto- 
mobile transportation. He and his wife and 
children were able to enjoy the luxuries of life 
to the tune of $380 a year. How much should 
such a citizen be willing to pay for the school- 
ing of his children? If he expended $150 a year 
for this purpose would he be giving education 
too high a place in his scale of values? 

Answer this question as you will. The man 
described above is really the State of California. 
If you will take the preceding figures and add 
six zeros to them you will have what Cali- 
fornia pays for three items of expenditure: 


$716,000,000 
. 380,000,000 

150,000,000 

It is true that many families are not as well 
off as the one described above. Not all families 
are able to spend $716 for automobiles, or $380 
for luxuries. But neither do most families pay 
nearly as much as $150 a year for the schooling 
of their children. Speaking in averages, if a 
family spends less for the first two items, it 
spends proportionately less for education. It is 
the proportion which actual 
amount spent. 


Passenger automobiles........ 
Certain luxuries.......... 
Public education 


counts, not the 


Assume any kind of a family you wish. Take 
the figures given above and make your own 
divisions. You will find that, on the average, 
every time California spends a dollar for schools 
the people of the State spend $4.77 for passenger 
automobiles, and $2.53 for a few of our luxuries. 
What do you think about it? Does the cost of 
schools indicate that California places education 
too high in the scale of values? 


ed * * 


The Vallejo High School has a new vocational 
training department which recently secured 
equipment and supplies amounting to $34,000. 
The vocational building was finished at a cost 
of approximately $6000. 

” * * 

San Francisco will have a new million dollar 
Park-Presidio junior high school with a capacity 
of 1600 students. Bids were recently called. 
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C. T. A. Board of Directors 


Meeting of August 17, 1929 
OARD of Directors of the California Teach- 
B.- Association met in regular session in 
the office of the State Executive Secretary in 
San Francisco, Saturday, August 17, 1929. The 
meeting was called to order by President Joseph 
Marr Gwinn. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. The membership report for 
the year ending July 31, 1929, showing the fol- 
lowing membership by sections was read: 


1929 Memberships 
Mem- Council Ex- 








Section bership Members Officio Total 
Bay 9,451 32 2 34 
Centra!) 2,976 10 2 12 
Central Coast 858 3 2 5 
North Coast 545 2 2 4 
Northern 2,439 S 2 10 
Southern 18,157 61 2 63 
Outside States 125 

34,551 116 12 12S 

Ex-Officio Members 
State Superintendent 1 
Teachers College Represen- 

tative 1 
State Executive Secretary 

cS tA 1 3 

Total 116 15 131 


The following letter from S. M. Chaney, Man- 
ager of the Placement Division of the California 
Teachers Association, concerning the work of 
his department was discussed: 


AM sending you herewith a tabulated state- 

ment showing the results of the work of the 
Placement Division for the year ending July 
$1, 1929. 

In addition to our regular placement work we 
have done a considerable amount of what might 
be termed “social service’. For instance, teach- 
ers who are not getting along as well as might 
be in their schools or communities come to us 
for counsel and advice; principals who are hav- 
ing trouble or friction come in and talk over 
their difficulties, and in several instances we 
have been able to assist in harmonizing condi- 
tions. We believe that the Placement Division 
is more and more gaining the confidence of 
school trustees, boards of education and school 
administrators. This is evidenced by the fact 
that I have had several requests to help make 
final selections among applicants for positions, 
and in one or two instances was requested to 
meet with boards to discuss candidates for ad- 
ministrative positions, 

The co-operation of school officials has been 
very gratifying and we hope to merit a con- 
tinuation of this in an even greater degree. 

We wish to thank you, the executive secretary, 
and the members of the board of directors for 
your encouragement and co-operation and to 


assure you that we shall at all times welco 
suggestions and advice concerning the work 
the Placement Division. 

Very sincerely yours, S. M. Chaney, Manag: 
Placement Division. 


The combined reports of the Placement Di) 
sions at Berkeley and Los Angeles were a! 
received and fully discussed. It was the una 
imous opinion of the directors that this phase 
the Association work was one of the most i: 
portant of its activities. 

On motion of Mr. Good, seconded by Mr. Cox 
it was ordered that a separate account be ke 
for the money in the Mark Keppel Loan Fund. 
It was decided that loans from this fund cou! 
not exceed $200 to any one person and that 
per cent interest should be charged upon t! 
same. Any loans made must be upon the recon 
mendation of the president and secretary of tli 
section in which the applicant resides. 

Upon motion of Mr. Cook, seconded by M 
Good, the contract for the printing of the Sier 
Educational News with the Crandall Press, In¢ 
of San Francisco, for the next ten months, w: 
ratified. The contract so ratified is under th. 
Same terms and agreement as was the contrac 
of last year. 


Biography of Mark Keppel 


A letter from F. L. Thurston, executive secr¢ 
tary of the Southern Section of the Californi 
Teachers Association, asked that a history ani 
photograph of our deceased president, Superin 
tendent Mark Keppel, at a cost of $75, be in- 
cluded in the History of California now being 
prepared by a well-known historian of Souther: 
California. On motion of Mr. Good, seconded by) 
Mr. Edwards, the request of Mr. Thurston was 
granted and the photograph and history will b. 
so included. 

Mr. Stewart then gave an interesting report 
of his meeting with the State Board of Educa 
tion at its session in Santa Barbara. Mr. Stewar' 
had been authorized to discuss the matter of 
administrative credentials. At this Santa Bar 
bara meeting, the State Board made known its 
position that there would be no curtailment of 
the right of the State Teachers Colleges to con- 
tinue to give courses which will grant to them 
the right of issuing administrative credentials 


A letter from Mr. Thurston concerning the 
salaries of certain teachers in Southern Califor- 
nia (who did not receive the full salary guar- 
anteed under their contracts because of cuts 
having been made by the supervisors of th: 
county in which they were employed) was dis- 
cussed. On motion it was decided that if these 
teachers desired to bring action in the Superio: 
Court for the full payment as per their contracts 
and should the Court decide adversely, the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association would pay the costs 
of carrying the case to the Appellate or Supreme 
Court; in order that a decision might be received 
which would establish a precedent which could 


be used by other teachers should similar cases 
arise. 


The matter of group insurance was discussed, 
but as several of the large companies had not 
submitted proposals, a final decision as to the 
company in which the Association would write 


Tot 
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COMBINED REPORT OF DIVISION OF PLACEMENT 


Berkeley Office 
63 Center Street, Berkeley 
S. M. Chaney, Manager 


Southern Office 
N. Van Nuys Building, Los 
F,. L. Thurston, Manager 


732 I. 


Number of Placements from August 1, 19828, to August 1, 1929 


Total Placed: 995 
Berkeley . 562 
Los Angeles 433 
Total 995 
Administrative Positions: 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


Total 
H. S. Principals 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


Total 
College: 20 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles.. 


Total 
High School: 515 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles. 


Total. 
Junior High School: 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles. 


Total. 
Elementary: 325 
Berkeley 

Los Angeles.. 


Total... 
Business: 8 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


TOCAL...... 


Berkeley .. 2 
Los Angeles... : 


Men Women 


Berkeley 191 371 
Los Angeles 109 324 


Total 300 695 


Dist. Supts. Elem, Prin. Supervisors 


9 99 2 
- “~< ‘ 
8 > 


30 


Women 


Berkeley } 4 
Los Angeles A a 


Total 9 


Women 


Berkeley .. 204 
Los Angeles 7S 129 


Total. é 333 


Women 


Berkeley .. } 27 


Los Angeles 11 


Total 2% 38 
Women 


Berkeley . 36 
Los Angeles 168 


Total... ‘ 304 
Women 


Total..... 





its insurance was postponed 
meeting. 

A request from the Southern Section that the 
matter of junior high school credentials be made 
a matter of special study was read. On sug- 
gestion of Dr. Gwinn, the Secretary was in- 
structed to present this question to the State 
Committee on Credentials of which the State 
Association has two members, namely George C. 
Bush of South Pasadena and Miss Helen Win- 
chester of Oakland. 

No further business appearing, the meeting 
was adjourned to meet October 1 at the Hotel 
Huntington in Pasadena in conjunction with the 
Convention of City, County, and District Super- 
intendents.—Roy W. Cloud, State Executive Sec- 
retary. 


until the October 


* * * 


Miss Lucy Young has called the institute for 
the Trinity County teachers at Weaverville, 
September 2, 3, and 4. 

+ * . 

Dr. H. B. Wilson, National Director of the 
American Junior Red Cross took a leading part 
in the: conference on international school cor- 
respondence of the Junior Red Cross at Geneva, 


Switzerland, on July 18-25, and spoke on the 


aims and accomplishments of the Junior Red 
Cross at the meeting of the World Federation 
of Educational Associations which followed in 
the same city. 

+ * * 

Walter C. Eells, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Stanford University, has launched a mental 
education survey of California junior 
students. The plan has already been 
and involves over 12,000 students. 

At beginning of first semester, 1929-30, the 
committee will measure by means of two 
nationally known and used standard tests the 
ability and achievement of as many of the junior 
college students of California as possible, includ- 


ing freshmen, sophomores, and specials. 
+ = * 


college 
accepted 


At the Geneva Conference of the World’s Fed- 
eration of Educational Associations, the follow- 
ing officers were re-elected: Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
Maine, President; Dr. C. H. Williams, Missouri, 
Secretary; Dr. E. A. Hardy, Canada, Treasurer: 
Dr. Walter R. Siders, Washington, Field Agent. 

Dr. Thomas and Dr. Siders are particularly 
well-known in California as they have appeared 
on many state association programs in the last 
few years. 
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Federal Aid for Rural Schools 


ELMER H. STAFFELBACH 
Director of Research, 3 y A. 


BILL has been introduced into the House 
A of Representatives at Washington by Mr. 
3rand of Ohio which, if passed, will provide 
for the distribution to the states of $100,000,000 
over a period of two years to be spent for the 
betterment of rural elementary education 
throughout the Union. The bill (H. R. 2570) 
further provides that each state accepting such 
federal aid will match the money to be received 
from the federal government with a similar 
amount to be distributed among the rural sec- 
tions for rural elementary education. 

This combined state and federal fund (which 
will be at the disposal of the school authorities 
of the states, and which may be distributed 
according to their own plan, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior under 
whose department the proposed act will be ad- 
ministered) will be spent in payment of “salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and principals, and 
other current expenses of elementary schools in 
rural areas as defined in the United States 
Census of 1930” (yet to be taken); probably in 
districts and towns having 2500 population or 
less. 

The bill (the stated purpose of which is “to 
aid in the reduction of taxes on farm lands and 
to promote elementary education in the rural 
areas of the United States”) is apparently 
designed to be a part of a national policy in the 
direction of farm relief. 

Its author, Mr. Brand, points out in a letter 
which he has issued that about 25 per cent of 
the profits of farming throughout the country 
go to the payment of school taxes. Accepting 
these figures, which are probably approximately 
correct, we can easily see that $100,000,000 of 
federal money will go a considerable way toward 
lightening the rural tax burden during the 
biennium, though the annual cost of rural ele- 
mentary education in the United States during 
recent years has probably been five or six times 
that amount. 


Previous Efforts on the Part of Individual States 


Most of the states have already made be- 
ginnings along the line of this proposed legisla- 
tion. The State of California, to use our own 
state as an example, already raises $30 per child 
in average daily attendance throughout the state. 
This money is distributed so that no district 
receives less than $700. 

The counties of California raise a similar 
amount, which is distributed so that no district 


within the individual county receives less tha 
$700. Thus every district in the state is assure: 
of at least $1400 for every 35 pupils (or fractio 
thereof) in average daily attendance. 

This contribution on the part of the State o 
California would more than meet the require 
ments of the bill under discussion, and thus 
California would receive its share of the $100, 
000,000 (on the basis of the census of 1920, ap- 
proximately $2,131,000) without further appro 
priation by the state. 

In fact, any state which at present distributes 
annually around $5 per child directly to its rural 
elementary schools would be in a like position 
Most, if not all, of the states have already 
answered the requirements of the bill in this 
respect. 

It is widely recognized that rural education 
in the United States is vastly inferior to urban 
education. The buildings and equipment of 
rural schools are sadly in need of betterment. 
Often the simplest hygienic measures in heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, and sanitation are 
neglected. And while this bill does not provide 
for buildings, and probably not for permanent 
improvements of any kind, the aid it proposes 
would release sufficient local money to render 
possible many needed improvements along this 
line. 

Teaching in the rural schools has been gen- 
erally inferior. Even where the requirements 
for the accreditation of teachers are the same, 
the urban schools with their superior economic 
abilities have found it possible to hire the better 
teachers away from the country districts. 

Over a large portion of the Union the “dis- 
trict system” still prevails, which, in rural sec- 
tions, involves one-, two-, and three-roomed 
schools struggling to get along with poor build- 
ings, poor equipment, minimum curricular offer- 
ings, and young and inexperienced teachers, or 
teachers who often have not sufficient ability to 
find their way into more remunerative urban 
schools. 

In many cases the rural schools serve as 
practice fields for young teachers who later go 
to the cities where better salaries and better 
living standards are available. 

At the same time rural supervision in many 
states amounts to little more than an occasional 
—often, indeed, annual—visit from the county 
superintendent. Thus the rural schools get a 
larger proportion of inexperienced and inferior 
teachers, and these are expected to conduct 
schools largely without supervision. 

H. R. 2470, if passed, and if devoted to the 
single item of rural school supervision, would 
have far-reaching effects upon rural educaticn. 
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California Public School Facts 


ONORABLE Vierling Kersey, California 
H State Director of Education, in a recent 
port to the Governor’s Council, makes the fol- 
lowing statements concerning California schools: 
Estimates of the state school apportionments 
for elementary schools, high schools, and junior 
colleges are as follows: 
Elementary schools... $19,484,025.89 
6,386,227.17 
733,800.00 


[hese apportionments are based on the follow- 


High schools.......... 
Junior colleges.. 


ing figures: 
a. Elementary Schools 

Average daily attendance 646,214. (Of this 
total 253 were in migratory schools and the ap- 
portionments thereon will be made from the 
state migratory school revolving fund). Teach- 
ers units 22,363. (8 of this total will be credited 
to the state migratory school revolving fund.) 
b. High Schools 

Average daily attendance, 212,581. 

The total average attendance in the public 
schools of California during the school year end- 
ing June 30, 1929 (including clementary schools, 
high schools, and junior colleges) reached a new 
high level at 866,021. This represents an in- 
crease of 32,356, or 3.9 per cent over the average 
daily attendance of the previous year. 

The total average daily attendance in the 
elementary grades was 646,214, as 
with 629,856 for 1927-28. 
of 16,358, or 2.6 per cent. 

The attendance in the high 
schools, including the ninth and tenth grades in 
junior high schools, and including the junior 
college classes maintained in connection with 
high schools was 212,581, as compared with 
199,418 for 1927-28, an 13,171, or 
6.6 per cent. 


compared 
This was an increase 


average daily 


increase of 


The greatest single increase was in the district 
junior colleges of which there were 16 in opera- 
tion during the past year. In these institutions 
an increase of 64.4 per cent resulted in an aver- 
age daily attendance of 7218, as compared with 
4391 for 1927-28. 


~ - * 


Greetings from Seattle 


O the California Teachers: 
True to the California spirit of hospitality 
I have been invited to send a word of greeting 
through the Sierra Educational News to the 
California teachers. 
One of the joys of school administration in 


the West is the satisfaction of knowing that you 
can always count on your friends for support, 
and even more than that when active co-opera- 
tion is needed. I found this to be true on many 
occasions when Seattle was making a campaign 
to bring the National Education Association 
Convention to the Pacific Coast in 1927. The 
“stunt” put on by the California delegation at 


Thomas R. Cole of Seattle 


the Philadelphia N. E. A. meeting in favor of 
Seattle was very effective and greatly appre- 
ciated by us. 


After all, what is good for California is good 
for Washington, and vice versa. We have a 
common purpose and that is to develop an edu- 
cational system that is in keeping with the 
ideas of progressive Western people who want 
the best for their children. We are hampered 
but little with traditions, and our constant 
growth gives us an opportunity to develop new 
procedures, try them out, and prove their worth 
before adopting them for the schools as a whole. 


I hope Seattle will continue to enjoy the good 
will and inspiration of our friendly neighbors in 
sunny California. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Tuomas R. Cote, 
Superintendent, Seattle Public Schools. 
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California School Law: Current Items 


AtrrepD E, Lentz, Legal Advisor 
California Teachers Association 


Right of Permanent Teacher to Refuse to 
Teach Outside District 


HE case of Dutart v. Woodward et al (57 
ce A. D. 761), decided July 5, 1929, by the 
District Court of Appeal, presented an interest- 
ing situation. 

The plaintiff, a permanent teacher in the 
Stockton School District, married during the 
school year. She was requested to resign. Upon 
her refusal to do so, she was assigned to teach 
in a class maintained by the district under 
Political Code section 1618b in a sanatorium 
some 50 miles from Stockton, entirely outside 
the Stockton School District. The teacher then 
sued for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
governing board of the Stockton School District 
to assign to teach within the district. 

The plaintiff also alleged during the trial that 
the action of the board was due solely to the 
fact that she had married and had refused to 
resign when requested to do so. 

The principal defense of the board was that 
the power to assign teachers in its employ was 
vested solely and exclusively in the board and 
that no other authority might interfere. 

The court, however, thought differently and, 
in holding for the plaintiff and ordering the 
board to assign her to a class within the Stock- 
ton School District, said: 

“There is no doubt that within the limitations 
prescribed by law and reason the school board 
possesses the exclusive province of assigning 
teachers to their specific work. But the board 
has no arbitrary authority to assign a teacher to 
a school where the sanitary conditions would 
endanger her health or life, nor to a_ school 
wherein the pupils are afflicted with a con- 
tagious disease, nor to the idle and useless task 
of continuously sitting around a waiting room. 
For the refusal on the part of the teacher to 
comply with such unreasonable or dangerous 
assignments, the board would have nv legal 
authority to prefer charges against the teacher 
and deprive her of her lawful status as a per- 
manent teacher. The action of the board in 
classifying and assigning a teacher to a specific 
work must be performed in good faith and in 
accordance with the law. Section 1609 of the 
Political Code prescribes the manner in which 
the board may classify substitute, probationary 
and permanent teachers. The classification must 
be made in the manner here prescribed.” 

Touching upon the fact of the teacher’s mar- 
riage the court remarked: 

“Since no other reason is assigned, it must be 
inferred that the only objection to the petitioner 


continuing in her former assiznment is becat 
she married. The transfer to a class in a tube: 
cular institution remote from the district wher 
in she earned her status as a permanent teach 
is too severe a penalty for inarriage...” 
The court then returned to its original stan: 


“We are inclined to think that the law pr: 
cludes a school board from assigning a teach 
to a school outside of its district ... We hav 
no doubt, under the provisions of (Politic 
Code) section 1618b, supra, that the schoo! 
board of Stockton School District may employ 
teachers with the understanding and for the 
express purpose of teaching the children in th: 
sanatorium, but we are of the opinion that th 
board may not lawfully assign a permanent 
teacher of the Stockton School District to that 
position without her consent.” 

The decision of the court received much pub 
licity because of the fact that it was popularly 
supposed that it denied a governing board th 
right to penalize a woman teacher because of her 
marriage. This supposition was only partially 
true. 

The court, while taking into consideration th: 
fact that the action of the Stockton School 
Board was influenced by the marriage of the 
plaintiff, based its decision upon the fact that, 
under the law, no permanent teacher could bé 
assigned outside the district wherein she was 
employed without her consent. No distinction, 
in this respect, was made between married and 
unmarried teachers by the court. 

It is understood that the Stockton School 

3oard will appeal the case to the Supreme Court 
and attempt to have the decision of the Appellate 
Court reversed. 


The Married Woman Teacher 


HE position of the married woman teacher 
today, in the smaller districts of the state, 
is a most uncomfortable one. The larger school 
districts, especially those in the cities, evidenc: 
little interest in the marriage of their teachers 
Some, it is true, will not employ a married 
woman, but very few, if any, will protest the 
marriage of a teacher in their employ. 
The disposition to discriminate against mar 
ried women in employing teachers and to forbid 
the marriage of woman teachers is found prin 


cipally in the small cities and in the rural 


districts. 


It is not the purpose of this article to argu 
any question but that of the legality of the actio: 
of governing boards of school districts in th 
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denial of employment t6 married women and the 
dismissal of women teachers wpon, and because 
of, their marriage. 


I. The Denial of Employment to Married 
Women Teachers 

However unjustified the refusal of a govern- 
ng board to employ married women as teachers 
may appear, there is little doubt but that a 
board in so refusing is acting within the legal 
limitations placed upon its power. 

It must be conceded that there is no law of 
his state which compels, directly or indirectly, 
the governing board of a district to assign any 
reason for its refusal to employ an applicant for 
a teaching position. 


t 
t 


It must also be conceded 
that the governing board has much discretion 
in the employment of teachers. It may employ 
those whom it wishes, provided they have the 
qualifications prescribed by law, and it may 
refuse employment to any,—no matter how well- 
qualified they may be. In fact, in the case of 
Catania v. Board of Education (37 Cal. App. 
593), the court went so far as to say that boards 
of education have unlimited 
employment of teachers. 
The rule is stated emphatically in the case of 
People ex rel Furnsman v. City of Chicago 
(1917) (278 Ill. 318; 116 N. E. 158) in the 


following words: 


discretion in the 


“No person has the right to demand that he or 
she shall be employed as a teacher. The board 
has the absolute right to decline to employ .. 
any applicant for any reason whatever or for no 
reason at all. It is no infringement upon the 
constitutional rights of any one for the board to 
decline to employ him as a teacher in the 
schools and it is immaterial whether the refusal 
to employ him is because he is married or un- 
married, is of fair complexion or dark, is or is 
not a member of a trades union, or whether no 
reason is given for such refusal. ... 

“Neither the constitution nor the statutes 
places any restriction upon the right of the 
board to contract and no one has any grievance 
which the courts will recognize simply because 
the board of education refuses to contract with 
him or her.” 


Again, in Frederick v. Owens (1912) (35 Ohio 
C. C. 538) appears a statement by the court 
which is logical and effective. 
portions of the statement follow: 

“It was necessary that this selec- 
tion should be vested somewhere and the 
legislature saw fit to vest it in the superin- 
tendent and board of education. The statutes 
will be searched in vain to find any provision 
to the effect that the superintendent and the 
board may only make selections and appoint- 
ments when they are able to give reasons there- 
for that are satisfactory to the courts... .” 

The and 
received serious consideration in this state that 


The pertinent 


power of 


argument has been advanced has 





“the law prescribes the conditions 
one may 


which 
These 
certificate 
teach. Al- 


upon 
secure a teacher’s certificate. 
conditions being complied with, a 
issues, which entitles the holder to 
though the board has discretionary power to 
say who shall be appointed, it cannot make a 
ruling denying married women, who have proper 
certificates, the right to teach in the schools.” 

This argument represents the minority view. 
The weight of opinion is behind the rule as 
expressed in People ex rel Fursman v. Chicago 
(supra) and Frederick v. Owens (supra). There 
must be no abuse, of ‘course, of the discretion 
vested in the governing boards in appointing or 
electing teachers. Other than this there seems 
to be no escape from the conclusion arrived at 
in the decisions quoted. 

Unfortunately there has never been a decision 
by the courts of California touching on the 
question other than the Catania case and there 
the question was not before the court. Since, 
however, the reasoning of the courts of other 
states is based upon exactly the same premise 
as must obtain in this state, namely, that the 
statutes do not limit the discretion of governing 
boards in electing properly wualified teachers, it 
would appear certain that the California courts 
would be in agreement. 

II. The Dismissal of Women Teachers 
Upon Marriage 

This phase of the problem confronting the 
married woman teacher was very recently re- 
vived in the press reports of the case of Dutart 
v. Woodward, et al, which is reviewed elsewhere 
in this department. The case received much pub- 
licity in the newspapers of Central and Northern 
California, because of the allegation of the plain- 
tiff, a teacher, that she was being discriminated 
against solely because of her marriage. 

The Teachers Tenure Law (Political ‘Cod 
Section 1609), as will be indicated later, does 
not allow a teacher to be dismissed because of 
marriage. Yet we find many instances in the 
smaller districts of the state where the govern- 
ing boards are busily devising ways and means 
to check the marriage of teachers. Within the 
past few months the governing board of a dis- 
trict called in the teachers and extracted from 
them a promise that should they marry they 
would resign. If any teacher broke the promise 
and failed to resign, the board promised that no 
more teachers would be allowed to gain tenure 
in the district. 

The case of Catania v. Board of Education 
(37 Cal. App. 593) is interesting as an exposi- 
tion of the views of the courts of California 
upon the question in 1918. . 
Oakland 


was dis- 


In accordance with 


Board of 


a rule of the 


Education a woman teacher 
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missed upon her marriage. The teacher con- 
tended the rule was illegal and unreasonable 
and that it was unconstitutional because dis- 
criminatory against women and because it oper- 
ated as a restraint upon marriage. 

The court held, however, that the power of 
the board to discharge teachers was absolute. 
The law at the time of the case failed to state 
that dismissal must be for a reasonable cause. 
Therefore, reasoned the court, the right of re- 
moval stood alone and an unlimited discretion 
was vested in the board in the employment and 
dismissal of teachers. 

Under the Teachers Tenure Law as it reads 
today, a probationary teacher may be dismissed 
at the close of a school vear without cause. 
During the school year dismissals may be made 
only for cause. Permanent teachers may not be 
removed at any time without cause. It is doubt- 
less true that many probationary teachers are 
dismissed at the close of school years for the 
sole reason that they have married, but of course 
the reason does not appear, since it is not neces- 
sary that a reason be assigned for such a 
dismissal. 

If, in this state, probationary teachers are to 
be dismissed during a school year, or, if per- 
manent teachers are to be dismissed at any 
time because of their marriage, it can only be 
because marriage constitutes a good ground for 
dismissal. 

The Teachers Tenure Law specifies certain 
causes for dismissal. Those causes are “immoral 
or unprofessional conduct, incompetence, evident 
unfitness for service, persistent violation or re- 
fusal to obey the school laws of California, or 
reasonable rules prescribed tor the government 
of public schools.” 

It is perfectly obvious that the marriage of 
teachers is not immoral or unprofessional con- 
duct, nor does it prove the teacher incompetent 
or unfit for teaching. No law of the State of 
California prohibits the marriage of a teacher. 
Governing boards seeking means to remove 
married permanent teachers finding themselves 
balked at these places, usually enact a rule mak- 
ing marriage a cause of dismissal. The question 
then arises whether the rule is reasonable. 

Here is an excerpt from Opinion No. 6109 of 
the Attorney General rendered in 1927 to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

“IT cannot conceive that the fact that the 
teacher, male or female, who gets married, can 
be considered as violating any reasonable rule 
prescribed for the government of public schools, 
nor, as a matter of fact, do I consider that that 
subject is in any way within the purview of any 


reasonable rule relating’ to the government 

the school. It is quite probable that any su 
rule or regulation would be held to be contra: 
to public policy. 

“For the reasons aforesaid I am therefore 
the opinion that a regulation made by a sch 
board to the effect that any teacher who marr 
during the school year would thereby void 
or her contract with the school board, is inval 
and beyond the power vested in school boar 
by laws of the State of California.” 

Other states are in full accord with the Atto: 
ney General's opinion. In Richards v. Distric: 
School Board (78 Ore. 621) the court held tha 
the act of marriage itself does not furnish 
reasonable cause of dismissal and that any rul 
which assumes that all persons become les 
competent because of marriage is unreasonab] 
because arbitrary. 

In People ex rel Murphy v. Maxwell (177 
N. Y. 494) it was held that a by-law of a loca! 
governing board providing for the dismissal oi 
a female teacher upon her marriage was wut 
authorized by law since the law did not specif 
marriage as a cause for dismissal. 

In the case of Catania v. Board of Education 
(supra) the court distinguished the case of Rich- 
ards v. School District Board (supra) by findin: 
that in the latter case the board was authorized 
to dismiss for good cause only, thus admitting 
in fact that marriage itself was not a good 
cause for dismissal. 

Although the question has not been before th 
courts of this state since the Catania case, whic! 
was decided long before the tenure law becam 
effective, there is little doubt but that th 
decision of a court in deciding the legality o! 
the dismissal of a teacher because of her mar 
riage would be that a dismissal based upon suc] 


a ground would be illegal and void. 
. > 7 


Sacramento Junior College had 1378 regular 
and 918 extra-hour students last year. A. D. A 
was 1173, graduates 254. Faculty this year 
1929-30, excluding librarians aiid registrars office 
62; including them, 71. Budget this year (1929- 
30) $290,313. 

* *« * 

ADERA County teachers, including 

Madera city, Chowchilla, Raymond. 
and North Fork Union High Schools, as 
well as all of the elementary schools, both 
city and rural, are 100 per cent in member- 
ship in the C. T. A. Many of our sub- 
stitutes are also members. We were 100 pe: 
cent in the county in 1928 as well as this 
vear, 1929.—FLorance P. Koontz, Assist- 





ant County Superintendent, Madera. 
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Kum-Korner Library 
Epitu Fox 

Fourth Grade Teacher, Bakersfield 

E named it that because the library is in 

the corner and because it makes us want 
come to it! 
Now, this isn’t a regular library that the tax- 
avers support. It is—well—it might be 
illed an endowed library—because some of the 


Oh no! 


nber that made the stools and book-case was 

nated by a store-keeper. Of course the store- 
keeper didn’t know he was endowing a library 
hen he threw those boxes out behind his store! 
And then the energy that built the whole thing 
is endowed by the enthusiasm and interest of 
sakersfield. 
But we won’t worry about its classification. It 
enough to know that we like our little library 


th its table 


fourth grade youngsters in 


and stools 


by 


and 
the 


and 


ainted 


bi i *kcase 


ndow seat—all made-and | 
] ildren. 
This fourth grade happens to be in an old 


ulding that is rather dark so we painted everv- 
No—it 
o startling—just a sunshine color. 
[he work of making the furnitt 


fascinating. It 


ing a soft yellow orange. really isn’ 


re was most 


7 
ul 


brought out suc 
One boy 
especially slow in grasping and giving ideas in 


English 


interesting 


ualities in the children. seemed 


who 
became a different personality when h 
Then he 


fident craftsman. He might hesit 


was constructing his stool. was a con- 
ate and stammer 

trying to create a paragraph for his languag: 
lesson but there was no hesitation when he was 
that masterly 


strokes—while his teacher looked on in awe 


yielding hammer! Those were 

and 

1dmiration. 
Another boy 


didn’t get his stool quite finished 


recess and wanted to complete it 


before he 


ite his lunch at noon. 
still 
He hadn't had 


but his 


later 


his lad was found 
last nail. 
his lunch stool 
vas finished to his sati 

faction. Only the joy of 


could 


healthy boy go 


reation make a 
without 
eating! 

It was a gala day when 
at last the paint was all 
iry and we could set up 
uur library. Poets may 
write about the dramatic 
moment of launching a 
new ship, but it can’t be 


ny more dramatic or 


fill the workmen with any 
did the 
Now—maybe all four legs of a stool are n 


more satisfying | 


than launching our library projec 


exactly even. And maybe some of these seat 


do have a few cracks in the top. But who 


cares 


One can get perfect, monotonous, chairs mad 


by the hundred at any factory. But when 


want individual, hand-made furniture with 
personal touch in every piece—why 


some fourth 


grade boys to make it 


But the crowning glory of this Kum 


is the library frieze. Each child made a 


silhouette 
book and 


ground. Then the name 


cover design of so! 


suggesting the 


these were yellow back 


pasted on 
of the 
make 


the w all—y 


ters was placed between to the 


Sort of a catalog on 


week one part class uses 


for reading period. 


tion of sitting on your own 


aes 
book from vou 


own library! 


loaned from the city library.) 


riven 


given an easy 


} may ad 
ne may read 
checked 


up f 
sion. When a 1k is finished, the 


a little book review—one paragraph 


most interesting event. 


This corner is 


used for 
when we get in 


And it 


want to 


1 


never fails to give the 


to go to this sunshine hbrary 


, 


of those hand-made, hand-painted s 


t 
hew I believe she can do better teachin 
on a stool! 

So Kum- Korner 


center of intere st 


ally 


our 


arc 
radiates 


+ 
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Administrative Changes in Southern California 


Pre pared OV the fe 
tary. This list 


NAME 


R. E. Coverdale 
Harold D. Young 
H. W. Moore 

E. B. Dykes 


Wasat 


\fonrovia 
Beaumont 
Bannino..... 


Riverside 


Minnie Lucile E. Rosenberry. Garvey 


Mrs. Mabel W. Wilder 
Lois M. Bennink 

R. N. Wilson 

J. F. Martin 

Don T. Delmet 
Charles L. Suffield 
Sherman H. Freeman 
Elliott B. Thomas.. 
Edward O. Amundsen 
Margaret M. Tindall 


Independence 


Lancaster 
Ojai. 

lowa 
Montebello 
Los Angeles 
Perris. 
Burbank.. 
San Jacinto 
Temple 


-_Lancaster (Prin.) 
_Moorpark (Prin.). 


Now at 


Banning (Pri 


Beaumont ( Prin.) 
Bishop (Prin.). a i Te 
Coachella (Prin.) 
Garvey (Supt.) 


Independence. 


_.Mountain Em 


Norwalk (Sut 


Oceanside-Carlsbad 


Perris (Prin.) 


Redondo Beach (Supt.) 
San Jacinto ( 
Temple (Supt.) 


T. A. Southern Section Placement Bureau, F. L. Thurston, Executive Secr 
tncludes only district superintendents and high school principals. 


Principal last year 
1.) _H. W. Moore 
Perez N. Bennett 
Hester 
.Harry L. Howe 
Lorraine Miller Shere) 
Norman Clyde 
Maurice H. Rowell 
Cloyd C. Hall 
pire (Prin.)..Charles B. Schrepel 


>t.) Thomas B. Moffitt 
W. A. Landis 
L. O. Hepp 


J. B. Potter 
Merrill J. Burr 
Stanley F. Powles 


Prin.) 


Administrative Changes in Northern California 


Prepare d / \ 
NAME 
L. P. Farris 
George Mortensen 
Harold Cozens 
Leslie Smith 
A. S. Colton 


W. W. Green 


M. E. Hurley 

J. J. Beatty 
Kenneth Glines 
Allen Keim.. 
Robert Thompson 
H. E. Randolph 
Robert Lewis 

W. B. McClard 
George Priest 


From 


Business .- 


Teacher, University High School 


Principal, Garfield Junior High School 
Principal, Merritt School................ 


Teacher, Hillsborough Grammar School.... 
Vice-Principal, Rodeo Grammar School...... 
Principal, Winton Elementary..... : 


Teacher, Sanger Grammar School........ 
Principal, Williams Elementary School 
Teacher, Selma..... 


the C. T. A. Placement Division, Berkeley; Sam M. Chaney, Manager 


To 


Principal, Alexander Hamilton Jr. H. S.....Principal, Oakland High School 
Prescott School. 


Principal, E. Oakland High School 


Principal, Clawson Junior High School. 


Principal, Roosevelt High School 


Principal, Garfield Jr. High, Oakland 


Principal, Herbert Hoover Junior 
High School, Oakland 


.Principal, Alexander Hamilton 


Junior High School, Oakland 


Principal, Prescott Jr.H.S., Oakland 


..Clawson Jr. High School, Oakland 


M. A. Becker. 
Walter A. Jack 
William McKee 
A. F. Isensee 


E. E. Wahrenbrook 


A. J. Rathbone 

E. Gillis. 

C. G. Fry.. 

Homer Hildebrant 


.Principal, McArthur High School 
sh OGENOG;, PV OSG wcsinsc.csccdisinc sacs: 
.Principal, Denair High School 


Principal, Atwater Grammar School... 
Principal, Princeton Grammar School 
Principal, Tuolumne Grammar School. 
Principal, Nevada City High School..... 


Principal, Parlier High School...... 


Vice-Principal, Portola High School 


_Principal, Albany School 


Principal, Albany 


_.Principal, Chowchilla Elementary 
..Principal, Elem. Sch., Waterford 
.Principal, Pescadero Gr. School 
District Superintendent, Isleton Sch. 
.Principal, Reedley Grammar School 
-Principal, Folsom Grammar School 


..Principal, San Mateo Sch. Dept. 
Principal, Livingston Grammar Sch. 
Principal of Escalon High School 


(Amos E. Clark, former principal, 


elected principal of H.S., Ventura) 


..Principal, Fowler High School (C. 


P. Moffett of Fowler accepts Par- 
lier principalship) 


csi ales Principal, Galt High School 
wi cideieme Te Principal, McArthur High School 


....Principal Hilmar High School 


..Principal, Hopland High School 
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NAME 


Paul C. Bryan 
H. I. Schnabel.. 


Lloyd Sweetman.. 
F. E. Brolliar........ 
Percy McChesney... 


W. H. Spillers... 
R. E. Reed......... 


V. A. Rohrer 


Lester Spindt.. 


Bert Wilson........ 


L. E. Williams.. 
H. E. Stevenson 
E. A. Schreck... 
A. G. Sly........ 
Ross Dewdney 
W. L. Burdick 
Fred Kelly 


George Copeland 
Ellis G. Rhode.. 
Earl Shoesmith. 


J. Cu By... 
William Hale........ 


E. Homer Edgcomb 
Leslie E. Helhena... 
Wendell J. Hoar........ 


0. S. Olson.. 

J. L. Carter... 
James Wasley 
William Hiil.. 
Elizabeth Cleary 
T. N. Hayland.. 
Mardele Robinson 


Lottie Works.. 
Annabel Denn.. 
Harold Weaver 
Ray McCart 


Robert Barron 
F. G. Marsh... 


J. Russell Croad 
Winnie Mackey.. 
Leo B. Baisden.. 


George C. Jensen. 


Roy Diether 


Francis J. McConville. Dept. head, San Mateo High School. 


......Principal, Tomales High School 
Ralph Wattenburger. 
...Principal, lone High School 
District Supt., Middletown Elem. Schools... 
. Teacher, Alexander Hamilton Junior High 


...Principal, Tollhouse High School 
.Princtpal, Boonville High School................ ...Principal, Linden High School 


Principal, Fowler High School 


. Vice-Principal, Brentwood High School 
-Principal, Kelseyville High School 


«eT TC iii te Sete d on Principal, Kelseyville High School 


.Sacramento Junior College 


.Graduate work, University of California 
-Graduate work, Stanford 


. Teacher, Olig Elementary School. 


From To 


Principal, Hopland High School Principal, Tomales High School 
Oakland School Department 
Principal, Ione High School 
Principal, Middletown High School 


Principal, Elem. School, Sacramento 


Vice-Principal, Dunsmuir High School 


School, Oakland Principal, Elem. School, Sacramento 


Principal, Laton High School 


(O. F. Barth resigned) 

Principal, Lodi High School (Wm. 
Inch, former principal at Lodi, 
planning to travel for coming year) 

Principal, Los Banos High School 

Principal, Nevada City High School 


Pine, Ore.; doing graduate work, Stanford..Principal, Orland High School 
Doing graduate work at Stanford. 
Vice-Principal, Mariposa High School 
Principal, Raymond High School 


Principal, Portola High School 
Principal, Raymond High School 
leacher, Tennant School 
Principal, Sacramento High School 
Teacher, Fortuna High School Principal, Templeton High School 
(Ex-Principal E. Clark plans 
work at Stanford) 
Principal, Tollhouse High School 
Principal, Tracy High School 
Principal, Pleasanton Grammar School District Superintendent, Tracy 
Grammar School 


Principal, Red Bluff Grammar School.........Principal, Santa Rita Grammar Sch. 


Vice-Principal, Dunsmuir Grammar School..Principal, Red Bluff Grammar Sch. 


Principal, Oceano Grammar School 
Ventura Grammar School 
Vice-Principal, Tracy School Dept. 


Principal, Halfmoon Bay Elementary Sch...Principal, Burlingame Grammar Sch. 


Teacher, Hillsborough Grammar School 
Stanislaus County 

Principal, Reedley School Department 
Teacher, Physical Education, Piedmont 
Attending Stanford University 

Teacher, Santa Rosa 


Principal, Halfmoon Bay G. S. 
Principal, Alvarado Grammar Sch. 
District Superintendent, Concord 
Supervisor, Phy. Edu., Ventura 
Vice-Principal, Rodeo Elem. Sch. 
Counsellor and Dean of Girls, South 

Pasadena Junior High School 
Muste Supervisor, Madera.................. 


-Music Teacher, Manteca......................-..--.-.......Music Supervisor, Madera 


Graduate work, University of California.....Supervisor, San Mateo County 
Physical Education in College of Pacific......Phy. Ed., Polytechnic State School, 
San Luis Obispo 
Instructor in Music, College of Pacific.........Instructor Music, San Mateo Junior 
College 
Vice-Principal, Burlingame, 
place of Mr. Faulkner 
Principal, Elem. Sch., Sacramento 


taking 


Graduate work, Stanford University 
Rural Supervisor, Tuolomne County 


Longview, Washington 


Principal, Grammar Sch., Sacramento 

Assistant Superintendent of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Sacramento 

\ssistant Superintendent of Schools, 


sacramento 


Principal, Sacramento High School 


Principal, San Mateo High School.... Head dept., Santa Barbara High Sch. 


..... Vice-Principal, San Mateo High Sch 
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The Childrens Own Readers 


Nett HAMILTON 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Fresno 

Teacher, Fresno State Teachers College 

HAT the doctrine of “interest” is strongly 
iene modern education is seen no- 
where more plainly than in the preparation of 
reading texts. The material of this series was 
selected on the basis of capable adult judg- 
ments, combined with the judgments of children 
to whom the material was submitted in experi- 
mental editions. Over a period of five years the 
co-operative efforts of 50,000 children from vari- 
ous school situations, 1500 teachers, and a large 
number of parents, supervisors, and reseaich 
workers, were used in the selection and prepara- 
tion of the material, under the supervision of 
the authors and Dr. Herbert B. Bruner at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The title of 
the series indicates the importance of the chil- 
drens part, for it was on the basis of their judg- 
ment that the selected material was accepted or 
rejected. 

The first book is called “Pets”. This is a cel- 
lection of very simple riddles about familiar 
animals. The children are expected to illustrate 
this themselves. The primer “Friends” and Book 
One are all new material related to the experi- 
ences of two real children. Books 2 to 6 con- 
tain 70 per cent little-used literary material and 
new informational material. 

In preparing the informational material the 
authors first collected a large number of ques- 
tions which children had expressed a wish to 
have answered. Lest childrens experiences might 
too greatly limit the range of the questions, to 
these were added questions prepared by com- 
petent teachers. The answers to the questions 
which the children had chosen as the most inter- 
esting were then written in story form. The 
authors made use of such interest factors as 
experimental evidence has proved preferable to 
child readers at different age levels. 

The literary material was selected from stories 
recommended in best courses of studies and 
preferred texts. Some of this was little-used 
material. 

The authors then had trial editions published 
containing the selections. These were sent to 
widely-differing groups to be tried experimen- 
tally. To secure uniformity and good methods, 
teaching suggestions accompanied the material. 
The children voted on the best-liked and the 
least-liked selections. The teachers who par- 
ticipated in the experiment were then asked to 
make suggestions for revision and for additional 
teaching helps. 


The first three books contain no poetry whi 
books two to six include selections high in inter 
est quality as determined by the Huber-Brune: 
Curry study ot childrens interests in poetry. T) 
poetry study, and the study for the selection o! 
prose material for this series were directed | 
the research department of Teachers Colleg 
The result of the poetry study was publishe 
by Rand-McNally in 1927. Other poetry sele: 
tions have also been used in the “Children 
Own Readers.” 

The material in these books is well-adapted 
to the plan of making childrens purposes t! 
center of integration for the reading cours 
Throughout the series there are numerous sug 
gestions of childrens activities on which tl} 
material gives information. Some of these ar 
keeping pets, gardening, giving parties, cele 
brating special days, nature investigations, and 
studies of other peoples. 

No “extrinsic” material in the form of charts 
and flash cards is provided for this series. This 
is in accord with some of the recent experi 
mental evidence that skills developed out oi 
their natural setting often fail to function i: 
full measure in a natural reading situation. 

The first books contain interesting exercises 
for self-checking. The upper grade books pr¢ 
vide thought-provoking problems as well as self 
checking devices. 

Three manuals go with the series. These are 
not such as bind the teacher to a set procedur« 
but which suggest a great variety of procedures 
The first grade manual suggests appropriat: 
training for developing “reading readiness” as 
well as detailed descriptions of pupil activities 
which may well be made the “matrix” of the 
curriculum. There are helpful suggestions for 
supplementary stories as well as valuable seat 
work. The word mastery plan suggested in the 
manual is partly “extrinsic” but is modified in 
the light of the suggestions of the “Twenty 
fourth Year Book.” 

The mechanical make-up of the series is ex- 
cellent. Paragraphing directs attention to 
thought units throughout the series. The print 
is a bold-face type. The line length is uniform 
from the second book on. Attractive colored 
pictures are used in the Primer and Books On: 
and Two. Black and white pen sketches and 
photographs are used in the upper grade books 
Each of the upper grade books contains a pupils 
dictionary. 

The “Childrens Own Readers”, by Mary E. 
Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, published by Ginn 
and Company, consists of “Pets”, a first book 
to be illustrated by the children, “Friends”, a 
primer, and Books 1-6. 
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cA “New ‘Book 
A New California Author 


The Book 
“A GAME PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION” 


for Elementary and Junior High Schools 


The Author 
JESSIE RAND TANNER 


Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education 
State Teachers College, San Diego 


The Place for The Book 


. Asa handbook for the regular class- 
room teacher not a specialist in 
physical education. 


. As a textbook on game materials 
and methods for use in teacher train- 
ing classes. 


3. As a textbook on posture problems 
of growing children with exercises 
and an intensive game program for 
improving posture. 


The Price-- $1.48 List 


The Publishers 


GINN and COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF STUDY. By Claude C. 
Crawford, Houghton Mifflin Company. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1928. 
353 PP. 


R. CRAWFORD has presented in readable 
Diem a textbook suitable for secondary stu- 
dents of the high school or of the lower division 
in college. The treatment is in accord with the 
most modern scientific facts as they are applied 
to psychology. The language is simple enough 
that it can be understood easily by a high school 
junior. 

Some advice is offered at the outset in the 
matter of selection of courses and the use of the 
tools of a college student, such as making notes, 
listening to lectures, and the use of text-books and 
reference books. This is followed by a very prac- 
tical group of lessons on the mental processes in 
which the student engages as he acquires the ex- 
periences of one who is engaged in the vocation 
of student. 

Among these chapters we note,—Acquiring 
skill, Memorizing, Thinking, Developing Interest, 
Building a vocabulary. Each chapter carries lists 
of new-type test questions for the student to test 
his thought-getting as he has studied his text. 
A reading list is also provided for supplementary 
reading from the contemporary contributions in 
the same fieid. 

The processes the student passes through, in 
acquiring his learning, are carefully set forth ina 
discussion of the laws and principles underlying 
personal efficiency. By practical exercises sug- 
gested he can build up and fix ideals in himself 
as well as habits of greatest value. The ideals 
and habits of the skilled, efficient worker are 
pointed out. The student is so directed that he 
can attain these for himself if he will follow the 
suggestions offered. 


Spontaneity and Originality Aided 


There is evidently a conscious effort on the 
part of the writer of the book to guide his 
readers into ideals and habits of a spontaneous 
and original sort, rather than a slavish type-style 
of mass effects. The place of the learner in the 
group is pointed out, but his efficiency as a student 
is in his individual strength rather than in his 
conformity to the group. 

The student is brought face to face with several 
important facts concerning his relations to the 
broad field of secondary education; how he must 
necessarily choose from the fields of knowledge 
special fields which he may pursue, but that his 
choice cannot be wisely made until he has viewed 
broadly a much larger part of it. 

He faces the need of acquiring habits which 
will release his time for creative thinking. He 


is instructed in the art of making use of the 
machinery of the school, in adapting himself 
the machinery, and in speeding up the machin 
to an effective pitch for his abilities. 

The book contains an abundance of practic 
material for the use of classes in high sch 
(juniors or seniors), for college freshmen, or 
for students who never expect to go to colle; 
but wish to study out for themselves a techniqu: 
for improvement of their reading or listening 
activities—JOHN W. Groves, Fresno State Colleg: 


* * x 


Commerce vs. Education 

RESIDENT HOOVER, in laying the cor- 
emia of the new Department of Com- 
merce building, called attention to that depart- 
ment’s great development as an aid to business 
and industry. 

Surely the expansion of the Department of 
Commerce, devoted solely to the fostering oi 
higher standards of living and the comfort oi 
the people, cannot be the subject of the frequent 
complaints of over-expansion of the activities oi 
the federal government, the President said. 

Few will disagree with Mr. Hoover in stating 
that the Department of Commerce has bce 
instrumental in the development of business 
Industries throughout the country in every stat 
have benefited by the suggestions and decisions 
of this department. 

It hardly could be claimed that this depart- 
ment has interfered with the rights of the states 
or has destroyed local initiative. It has been a 
means through which the federal government 
has fostered and aided the development of con 
merce in this country. 

Yet, when it is suggested that there be estab 
lished a department for one of the most im 
portant features of the government, that upo1 
which the future of the country largely depends 
—education of its citizens—there is immediate] 
a cry of “states’ rights,” “standardization,” 
“federalization,” etc. 

These specters have not been brought int 
being by the other departments, why should the 
be created by a department of education? 

If through the department of commerce th: 
federal government has been instrumental in the 
development of commerce, is it not safe t 
assume that the same aid would be extended for 
the development of the educational syste: 


through a department of education?—The Ney 
Age, vol. 37, page 391, 1929. 
* * - 


The One Hundred Percent Honor Certificates, 
for membership in the C. T. A., are now widely 
distributed in California schools. 
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In the “Manual of Physical Education Activities for Elementary Schools,” 

prepared by N. P. NetLson and WINIFRED VAN HAGEN and issued by 

the California State Department of Education, you will find (page 74) 
the following list of books on 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


recommended as a Minimum for purchase in Elementary 
schools and city and county libraries in California: 


List Price 


An Athletic Program for Elementary Schools... $2.00 


ANDERSEN 








Corrective Physical Education for Groups 
LOWMAN, COLESTOCK, and CooPpER 


Dramatic Dances for Small Children 
SHAFTER 


Folk Dance Book, The 


CRAMPTON 


Folk Dances for Boys and Girls 


SHAMBAUGH 


Individual and Mass Athletics 


STALEY 


Natural Rhythms and Dances 


CoLBy 


Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools.. $4.00 


La SALLE 


These books may be ordered through the 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
149 New MontTcomMery STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A full description of them will be found in our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Books on Physical Education which will be sent on application to 


A. §S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers 
67 West 44th Street NEW YORK 
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New Junior College President 

OHN B. GRIFFING, instructor in psychology 
J and sociology at the San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, was recently elected president of 
the institution to succeed George H. Jantzen, 
whose resignation was accepted by the board 
of trustees. Mr. Jantzen had been president of 
the college since the district was organized three 
years ago and resigned to enter business. 

Mr. Griffing is an educator of wide experience. 
A graduate of the Kansas State University, he 
taught for seven years at the University of 
Nanking, China, fleeing the country with Mrs. 
Griffing on an American gunboat during the 
revolutionary uprising three years ago. He has 
studied at Drake, Columbia, Cornell, and the 
University of Southern California, having been 
awarded five degrees. 

Mr. Griffing will immediately take over his 
duties as president of the junior college, and 
until a suitable successor can be selected will 
continue to teach psychology and serve as dean 


of men. 
* * 


State Vocational Conference 

eee ee Vocational Association held its 

third annual meeting at Santa Barbara, 
August 2 and 3. Ralph W. Heywood, president 
of the association, R. E. Gilbert, president of 
the Bay Section, E. E. Erickson, of the Santa 
Barbara State Teachers College and others, gave 
leadership to the sessions. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Superin- 
tendent Paul E. Stewart and President Clarence 
Phelps, who also arranged for the comfort and 
convenience of the 450 visitors. In addition to 
the general sessions there were sectional meet- 
ings representing agriculture, industrial arts, 
trades and industries, vocational guidance, home 
economics, part-time and continuation, and com- 
mercial. 

Two delightful occasions were the informal 
Spanish barbecue, Friday evening and the final 
banquet meeting of Saturday evening. 

Among the many who lead or participated in 
the discussions may be mentioned Benj. W. John- 
son, director of the division of vocational educa- 
tion, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Emily G. Palmer, in charge, research and ser- 
vice center, division of vocational education, 
University of California, Berkeley; Charles A. 
Prosser, director, Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis; H. D. Hicker, chief of bureau of rehabili- 
tation, State Department of Education; J. A. 
McPhee, state supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion: Fred H. Jacobs, Chaffey Union High School, 
Ontario; H. A. LeDihan, head, mechanics arts 


Notes and Jottings 


California and World-Wide 





department, Huntington Park High Schoo! 
Georgia Oswald, Lincoln High School, Los An- 
geles City Schools; Henry H. Batchelder, presi- 
dent industrial education, Teachers Associatio 
of San Diego, Point Loma High School; Chester 
E. Blacow, Santa Ana Junior College; Alice Brad- 
ley, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara 
Arthur E. Pain, Huntington Park; Mary Eliza- 
beth Frick, Los Angeles; B. R. Denbigh, presi- 
dent, C. A. T. A., director of agriculture, Modest: 
Union High School; Elizabeth K, Livermore, bu 
reau of attendance and guidance, San Francisc: 
Jessie I. Wallis, Sacramento. 

State Superintendent Vierling Kersey made a 
stimulating address at the tinal meeting. Th: 
conference was conspicuously successful and 
marked by constructive enthusiasm. 

Walter C. Patchett, of Santa Rosa High Schoo), 
was elected as president, and Dwight M. Ruther 
ford, of Petaluma High School, re-elected as 
secretary-treasurer. 

* * = 


W. R. Tanner is assistant director of the 
Forestry Bureau of the Los Angeles City. The 
bureau issues an important and interesting 
mimeograph bulletin concerning its activities. 

For example a recent issue states that th¢« 
forestry classes at the San Fernando High Schoo 
have been carried on with a gratifying degre 
of success. The class which was started i) 
September 1926 has finished the third year and 
is ready for the final year’s work, which in the 
forestry line will be in botany. Interest in the 
work among the boys taking this course is sus- 
tained and commendatory. 


* * * 


Miss Olive Gray, who was assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
joined the editorial department of Hall and Me- 
Creary Company, Chicago, [llinois. Miss Gray’s 
wealth of training and experience has fitted he: 
to render valuable service in the primary field 
in which this firm specializes. Formerly profes- 
sor of education and psychology of several state 
teachers colleges, Miss Gray was for many years 
a member of the National Society for the Stud) 
of Education and of the National Conference of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

She is author of “Course of Study for Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Schools of Hutchinson 
Kansas’; “Course of Study in English for Junio: 
and Senior High Schools of Hutchinson, Kansas’ 
co-author of “Alabama State Course of Study” 
and author of many articles. Miss Gray received 
her bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
University of Chicago, with “Departmenta 
Honors in Education.” 
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Webster’s New School Dictionaries 
Shorter School Dictionary 


An uncommonly satisfactory dictionary for its size Shows nice discrimination in 
the selection of what is most useful for reference. Remarkably complete not only 


in ordinary words but in technical and scientific terminology. Widely used in 
elementary schools. 


548 Pages 600 Illustrations Price, 94 cents 
Elementary School Dictionary 


Designed for use in grammar grades and junior high schools. Remarkably rich 
and full in illustrative phrases, clauses, and sentences. Helps develop a new inter- 
est in the study of words. 


710 Pages 900 Illustrations Price, $1.20 
Secondary School Dictionary 


Designed primarily for use in high schools, but widely used also in colleges and 
by teachers. A superlative book in every respect. 


846 Pages 1000 Illustrations Price, $2.20 Indexed, $2.40 


All three books are based on Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
thus conforming to the best usage. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Books Which Make Reading Thoroughly Enjoyable 
NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


Breaking All Precedents for High Quality and Low Price 


A new series of classics of English and American literature commonly studied in schools, which retains the scholarly 
qualities of the Macmillan Pocket Classics and embodies the following appealing features: 1. Up-to-date notes and 
bibliographies. 2. Attractive binding of semi-flexible red fabrikoid decorated in gold. 3. General layout and plentiful 
illustrations prepared by well-known artists. 4. Large clear type and scientific length of line. 5. Combination volumes, 
which provide saving and convenience to the purchaser by offering in one book classics which a nation-wide survey 
has shown are commonly studied in one semester. 


A Uniform Low Price of $0.60 a Volume 


Six combination volumes and six single volumes will be available September first. 
Write for information. 


Theisen and Leonard, REAL LIFE STORIES 
For the upper grades, Book One, in press. Book Two, $0.96. 


Adventure tales full of thrilling interest. 


Ayer, Baker, Thorndike, EVERYDAY STORIES 
Everyday Classics Additional Second Reader, $0.72. 
All new material, selected for second-grade tastes. 


La Rue, LITTLE INDIANS, ‘7 press 
Stories of a little Indian boy, his family, and playmates. 


Order these 


becks fron THE MACMILLAN COMPANY san FRANCISCO 








at 
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Dr. Virgil E. Dickson represented the United 
States as a speaker at the Fifth World Confer- 
ence on Progressive Education held in August at 
Elsinore, Denmark. The conference theme was 
“Testing and its Place in Education”. Present 
were educational representatives from every im- 
portant country of the world. 

Dr. Dickson was one of the first educators in 
America to inaugurate a measurement and ad- 
justment program in a large city school system, 





and for the past 12 years has been actively 
engaged in the measurement and adjustment 
work in the Oakland and Berkeley public schools. 

He was one of the first directors of research 
and guidance in this country and his method of 
classifying students according to their abilities, 
known as the “three track plan” of providing for 
individual differences, inaugurated in the Oak- 
land and Berkeley schools, has been widely 
copied by other public school systems. 


* * * 


New Appointments in Sacramento City 

The following is a list of recent changes in administrative 
positions in the city of Sacramento 

EO BAISDEN, former superintendent of 

schools, Longview, Washington, as assistant 
superintendent of schools, elementary depart- 
ment. George C. Jensen, former principal Senior 
High School, as assistant superintendent of 
schools, secondary department. W. L. Burdich, 
former dean of men, Sacramento Junior College, 
as principal, Senior High School. Roland Miller, 
former instructor, Sacramento Junior College, as 
principal Night School. Henry M. Skidmore, 
former supervisor teacher training, University 
of California, as dean of instruction and acting 
dean of men, Sacramento Junior College. 











New and Revised 
Shorthand Books 
Available 


The Gregg Shorthand Manual, 
Anniversary Edition 


List Price $1.50 


A reorganization of the principles of Gregg Shorthand 
that enables the student to write the high frequency 
words earlier in the course and that emphasizes the 
writing of the more difficult and technical words by 
principle. Quick results scientifically obtained. 


Progressive Exercises in Gregg 
Shorthand, Anniversary Edition 


List Price 50c 


All new material supplementing the New Manual and 
testing the principles in each chapter. Vocabulary se- 
lected from 4th and Sth thousand words of high fre- 
quency. 


Gregg Speed Studies, Anniversary 
Edition 
List Price $1.20 


Similar in style to the present edition. All letters and 
articles new and up-to-date. Part I graded in accordance 
with the New Manual. Filled with helps and hints for 
the student. A companion to the Manual with no dupli- 
cation of material. 


Three Basal Books 


The Manual, Gregg Speed Studies, and 
Progressive Exercises. in Gregg Shorthand 
furnish the working tools for the mastery of 
the System and pave the way for early pro- 
motion to the advanced dictation course 
(Rational Dictation, by McNamara — and 
Markett.) 


Rational Dictation 
List Price $1.40 


A progressive dictation book with a vis- 
ible vocabulary. Written by two of the best- 
known shorthand teachers in the country. 
Filled with carefully selected letters and 
articles graded and arranged according to 
length and syllabic intensity. 


See these four books before ordering 
for fall classes 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco Toronto London 


Bi 
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A Seventh Grade History Project 
7 oo the close of the school 
spring, one of the seventh grade classes in 
fulare was busy collecting pictures and data 
coneerning the episode of the Donner party. 
Out in the shop a good representation of Sutter’s 
Fort was evolved by the combined efforts of 
several boys. This, in its completed form, was 
the inspiration for still further efforts. The 
fort, clay covered, with mounted guns was set 
in position. Soon the covered wagons, bearing 
the Donner party, were ready. Dolls were care- 
fully dressed by the girls. One cheerful feature 
was the circle of covered wagons comfortably 
drawn up about the camp-fire, which offered pro- 
tection for the horses and cattle. 

Although the main part of the project was 
concerned in reproducing the scene at Sutter's 
Fort, at one end of the display Donner Lake was 
shown, surrounded by an excellent imitation of 
ice and snow. 

This project was carried through 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth McNeil, the history 
teacher, and showed so much interested prep- 
aration, that it is to be of the exhibits in 
the educational department of the Tulare County 
Fair this fall. Their work has not only served 
to give the boys and girls who did it a student’s 
knowledge of, and admiration for their fore- 
fathers, but also gave to each visitor a renewed 
interest in our country’s history.—Mrs. M. Brown 
Herd, Central Grammar School, Tulare. 


term last 


under the 


one 


* « * 


E. E. Stanford, professor of botany in the 
College of the Pacific at Stockton, is the author 
of “The Mascot Across”, a recent travel 
and adventure story for boys, published by the 
Century Company. The volume comprises 353 
pages and is well illustrated. lt describes a trip 
made by four boys from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco in an ancient and battered Ford, which one 
of the four picked up at an auction for the 
fairly reasonable sum of $5. 

The boys lively packed with 
valuable information about the States and dis- 
tricts through which they pass on their memor- 
able trip. Excellent photographs vividly 
the variety of scenery which they meet between 
the Atlantic Coast and the Pacific. 


Goes 
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show 


-BACO BATIK DYES 


(Recognized as the Standard) 
2 oz. tins in powder form.................. from $0.80 up 
2 oz. jars in liquid form..... at $0.40 a jar 
Baco Paint Stopper it $0.50 a jar 
Baco Dystik. Crayon, Box 12 colors............: at $1.50 
Write for Price List 


BACHMEIER & CO., INC. 
432 West 37th St., New York City 


5 


Dept. 10 


-VITALIZE GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 


With CRAM’S WORLD ATLASES and 
MARKABLE-WASHABLE WALL MAPS 


GEO. F. CRAM COMPANY 


Leading Map Makers for 62 Years 
4000 E. SLAWSON MAYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








The complete 
modern 
music course 


Authoritative — tested in thousands of 
schools —at your command with an 
effectiveness never before approached. 


The completion of the remarkable new edi- 
tion of “Masic Appreciation for Children”* 
marks an epoch in Victor educatioral work. 
This famous text has been revised from 
cover to cover. Today it is the ultimate 
product of pedagogical research and experi- 
ence. No effort has been spared to make it 
the most authoritative work in its field. 


Now the scope of Victor text books is 
rounded out through the whole school life. 
Used in leading school systems throughout 
the country, three out of these four have 
just been adopted by the State of Alabama. 


These outstanding publications fully meet 
every need for more effective teaching of 
music— 

1. Victor ‘‘Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Records). The 


standard definite course for children in rural com- 
munities; 


2. ‘“‘Music Appreciation for Children’ *— compre- 
hensive graded lessons for first to sixth grade; 


3. “What We Hear in Music’—the great musical 
source book for high schools; 


4. “Appreciation and History of Music’’—widely used 

in colleges, universities and conservatories. 
Orthophonic Victor Records cover the en- 
tire range of the literature of music. Con- 
tinually the long special educational list 
grows. With the revolutionary new VICTOR 
combination RADIO-ELECTROLA, you com- 
mand a medium of musical reproduction of 
power and realism far beyand all previous exe 
perience. 


Today the opportunity for musical educas 
tion is unlimited. 


*Ready about the middle of September. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N.J. 


TEN 
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to university 
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The 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL BROADCAST 


and the 


STANDARD SYMPHONY HOUR 


presenting 


THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
ARTUR RODZINSKI, Conductor 


The Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia takes pleasure in making two 
important announcements to the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association and Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

I. The Standard School Broadcast, 
so successfully inaugurated last year, is 
to be resumed on September 5 in a 
more comprehensive form. Instead of 
one musical lecture for the school chil- 
dren of the Pacific Coast, and for their 
mothers in the home, there will be two 

the first from 11:00 to 11:20 a.m. 
for the elementary grades, the second 
from 11:25 to 11:45 a.m. for the ad- 
vanced grades. The lectures will again 
be prepared by Arthur S. Garbett of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

II. Beginning Thursday, October 17, 
the famous San Fran- 
cisco Symphony and 
Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestras, sup- 
planting the Standard 
Symphony Orchestra 
now playing, will be 
broadcast exclusively 
for the Standard Sym- 
phony Hour. These 


two great musical or- 

















THE SCHOOL 
BROADCAST 


11:00 to 11:45 
Thursday mornings 


THE SYMPHONY 
HOUR 


7:30 to 8:30 
Thursday evenings 


Broadcast over the Pacific Coast Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company 


ganizations will perform on alternate 
Thursday evenings during the year, 
from 7:30 to 8:30 o'clock. They are 
among the great orchestras of the 
country, consisting of from ninety to 
a hundred instruments. Their playing 
of specially prepared programs will 
prove a revelation in musical power 
and beauty. 


Members of the Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations are urged to interest them- 
selves in placing radio sets in the 
schools, that the children may have the 
great benefit of the Standard School 
Broadcast. 

Mothers will find the School Broad- 
cast of great interest and benefit. The 
School Broadcast makes it possible for 
the mother in the home to hear the 
the same lecture the 
child is receiving in the 
school, and_ together 
mother and child may 
listen with greater ap- 
preciation to the 
Standard Symphony 
Hour in the evening, 
the programs of which 
are linked to the 
morning lectures. 

















STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


602 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


"THE Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
call to your attention that they have just 
published the first Geography of Southern 
California for school purposes. Dr. H. W. 
Fairbanks in his “Southern California, the 
Land and Its People,” has done a fascinating 
study of the home conditions of the Southern 
part of the State for pupils in the fourth or 
fifth grades. List price of this book is $1.50. 
* 
N the new Edition of California History by 
Harr Wagner and Mark Keppel we have a 
book revised down to May, 1929, beautifully 
printed and bound, with many new illustra- 
tions and much added material and data 
brought up to date. This book is being 
adopted in many places for use in the sixth 
grade, where the study of California History 
has been taken out of the Junior High School. 
List price of this new edition is $1.50. 
2 
NIOR High School Science by Mae 
Johnson Corwin and Walling Corwin-— 
the most outstanding book of the past year 
for an introductory or discovery course in 
science—has been adopted for the Seventh 
Grade in both Oakland and Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, and for supplementary use has been 
purchased in quantity by San Francisco, San 
Diego, Coronado, Glendale, Los Angeles: 
Bath, Ohio; Perth Amboy, N. J., and other 
places. List price of this book is $1.60. 
* 


FOR Administrators desirous of an advanced 

method of keeping class records we offer 
the “Educators’ Looseleaf Class Book and 
Official Report,” designed by Oliver Hartzell, 
Superintendent of Schools of San Rafael, 
California. These class books are the result 
of six years of experimental work by Mr. 
Hartzell in endeavoring to attain a record 
book of simplicity and adaptability. The class 
book is listed at $1.25; Looseleaf fillers, per 
class, 25c; 6 classes, $1.00. 

. 


IN Arithmetic, published September Ist, we 

submit for your approval “Practice Prob- 
lems” by R. W. Camper, Rural Supervisor of 
Glenn County. Net $0.80. Supplemental 
problems in Arithmetic for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. 

+ 

E Robert Lloyd Tone System,” by 
Robert Lloyd, is a book that every Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking teacher should pos- 
sess. List $1.25, 

We invite your careful attention to 
the above-mentioned books 


The Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


“ 
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Begin Your School Year Right! 


ORDER NOW YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


The Grade Teacher 


The Professional Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades 
Combining those Old Favorite Teachers’ Magazines 
Primary Education — Popular Educator 
FLORENCE HALE, Editor 


Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, this is by far the most 
helpful and practical magazine for YOU! The Editor, Florence Hale, 
now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the 
grades, and was, for eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State 
Normal School. She knows all your problems and can help you meet them. 


MOST PRACTICAL and USABLE 


{ Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustrations of 
the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: Programs, 
Projects, Methods, Plays, Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for ail 
the grade groupings — Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar — with special 
articles for ungraded schools. §The contributors are well-known specialists 
on such up-to-date subjects as Health and Safety Education, Visual In- 
struction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium 
Work, Seatwork, etc. §PICTURES AND POSTER WORK— 
Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in color, full-page Calendar, from 
3 to 4 full-page seasonal Posters, with complete instructions for cutting 
out, making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides 
many full-page Drawings for Blackboard and Window Decoration, Con- 
struction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use 
{ PICTURE STUDY —A full-page, half-tone Reproduction of some 
famous painting, for display to pupils, selected from current courses of 
study, is given each month. and forty Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ 
individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, 
and complete directions for Free Expression, Directed Observation, and 
Things To Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase, of Boston University, after 
methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the best Picture 
Study to be found anywhere. { PROGRAMS AND AUDITORIUM 
WORK — Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, 
Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an abundance of Seasonal Pro- 
grams for Holidays and other special occasions. In addition are many 
special Articles and Features of definite help to teachers in daily classroom 
work. The entire contents are pedagogically sound and ap-to-date. 
The Grade Teacher Subscription price $2.00 per year. 
Special price with Reader's Digest ($3.00 per year) — both for $3.75. 


A New Portfolio of Masterpieces in Art 
Price One Dollar 


Super-fine Art Prints of famous Masterpieces done in Duo-tone on India 
Plate paper, 914 x 12% inches. Specially selected and provided with full 
detailed “Suggestions for Picture Study” by Professor W Linwood Chase, 
of Boston University, School of Education. Dr: Chase is the foremost 
authority in America on this subject and his suggestions will be exceedingly 
helpful in connection with your picture study lessons. 


$ AND THIS COUPON 
2.295 WILL BRING YOU 


THE GRADE TEACHER ] ee? 25 
PORTFOLIO OF MASTERPIECES . $1.00 } FOR . 


EpDvVCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
54 Clayton Street (Dorchester Station), 
Boston, Mass 
82 00 
I enclose 5 se for which send me your Mag- 


azine and *Portfolio of Masterpieces 
} 
t 


es 
n> Hiv lear 
+ sean 


MAIL THIS ORDER FORM TODAY \ istetpwetes, GAT 
| 


lf money is NOT enclosed I promise to pay on 
or before October 15, 1929. 

Name 

Address 7 

*Cross off if you do not wish the Portfolio 
If you desire Readers Digest add $1.75 (reg- 
ular price $3.00) to above amounts and check 
here CAL 
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.Announcing... 


GUIDANCE and EDUCATION of PROSPECTIVE JUNIOR WAGE EARNERS 
By FREDERICK M. TRUMBULL, Vocational Director at Rockford, Illinois. 
This book emphasizes (1) how to help children use, to their best advantage, school facilities available to‘them, and (2) 
how to develop and improve practical school service that will meet the specific needs of prospctive junior wage earners. 


298 pages. § by 8. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Iwce., Publishers, 


Cloth, $3.00 


440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 525 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





LAWN MOWERS 


Strong, light running 
HAND MOWERS 

. and Dependable, 
easily operated 


POWER MOWERS. 
(both in all sizes) 


H.V. CARTER CO. 


Lawn, Garden 
and Golf Course 
Equipment 






















SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Staging an Indoor Carnival........................... $0.25 
Sideshows—50 Stunts ........ " -13 | 
How to Decorate Halls aia Jae 
Amateur Circus ...... ‘ 50 
Sorepaw and Fells Circus... i . 85 
HS Stunt Show and Carnival bean 1.00 
How to put on an Amateur Circus... a 1698 
Catalog Free. Unused Merchandise Returnable. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN, 24th and Columbia Sts., Eugene, Ore. 








For 17 Years Making 


Diplomas Announcements 


Club Pins 


Class Rings 
THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 


812-816 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 





The Siskiyou County Teachers Institute was 
held at Dunsmuir, August 26-28. Prominent in 
the arrangements were L. S. Newton, county 
superintendent; David Rhys Jones, rural super- 
visor; and A. G. Grant, principal of the high 
schools of the county. Mr. Roy W. Cloud of the 
California Teachers Association, was in attend- 
ance at the sessions and spoke in behalf of 
school welfare. 

e & 

September 17, 1929, will mark the 142nd anni- 
versary of the completion and signing of the 
Constitution of the United States, and Septem- 
ber 15-21 will be observed as Constitution Week. 

The Constitution Educational Association has 
much helpful printed matter for the use of 
teachers in observance of Constitution Week. 
This material may be obtained by addressing 
the national headquarters, Constitution Educa- 
tional Association, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 














REGIONAL POLITICAL 
WALL Maps were de- 
signed to correlate 
with modern methods 
of teaching geography. 
Supplemental mapsat 
the bottom of each 
continental mapshow 
relief, rainfall, popu- 
lation and land utili- 
zation — a wealth of 
information for visu- 
al instruction. 

Before purchasing 
maps for your school, 
investigate these help- 
fulteaching aids. Send 
for our beautifully il- 


WALLACE | 
W. 
ATWOOD’S 














(ONTO, ANSTROR 

eae ZS Guns) 

A.J. Nystrom & Co. 
3333 Elston Avenue 


Chicago lustrated Atwood 
Booklet No. 46-C. 





Benin cee ao i 1 aoe | trainii 

A nin; 
needed re, for free booklet, How to Organize Rhythm Bands. 
Ludwig & Ladwi. Dept. S. B., 1611 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Il. 





Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 

reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 








The North Coast Section of the California 
Teachers Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at Eureka, September 23-25. The Presi- 
dent of that section is W. A. Chessall of Ukiah. 
The Secretary of the section is Mrs. Annie 
Babcock of Willits. 


* * * 


Research in Kindergarteu-Primary Field 
WO research reports which should be of vital 
interest to all educators have been prepared 
by committees of the California Kindergarten- 
Primary Association and published by that 
organization. Elga M. Shearer, President. 
These reports are available for distribution at 
the prices listed below and may be secured from 
the treasurer of the association, Miss Edna L 
Wright, 4217 Terrace Street, Oakland. It is re- 
quested that a money order rather than stamp: 
be sent by those wishing copies. The reports 
are as follows: 
Nursery Schools in California......00...000-000.... 20 cents 
First Grade Readiness and: Retardation....40 cents 
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Accredited by the State as an institution 
for the training of high school teachers 
of art. 


23d Fall Term in Session 


| In addition to the regular courses pre- 
paring for art teaching, the commercial 
and industrial art professions, and the 
fine arts, 
Special Evening and Saturday 
Morning Classes are offered. 


Work satisfactorily completed in these classes 


is accepted toward graduation. 


Write for information concernin 
work in which you are interested 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


WE HAVE PLEASED 
AN EVER-GROWING 
PATRONAGE 
FOR MORE ‘THAN 
SIXTY BUSY 
YEARS 


Ci ~~? 


THE 
OAKLAND BANK 


{ ESTABLISHED IN 1867 } 
COMMERCIAL--SAVINGS- TRUST 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
12th and Broadway 
Oakland, California 


clean as new [ a 


HATS 
BLOUSES 
SLIPPERS 

GLOVES 
UPHOLSTERY 
SCAREFS 
DRAPES 


Every Day—Useful in a 


score of ways. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
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California Goes to Atlanta 
(Continued from Page 10) 
wreath was placed by the officers of the C. T. A. 
in honor of a great man, and as an expression 
of appreciation of the courtesy extended. 

The journey was resumed at noon. About 3 
o’clock the special train was stopped. Dr. M. L. 
Brittain, President of Georgia Tech, State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, Honorable 
M. L. Duggan, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Willis A. Sutton, and Miss Booker, representing 
the William A. Bass High School, and a num- 
of teachers and friends of Mrs. Eugenia West 
Jones boarded the train and extended a most 
hearty weicome. 

The arrival at the Union Station was featured 
by the welcome of the Police Band of Atlanta 


which played “I Love You, California” and a 
number of other selections prepared especially in 
honor of the Western delegation. 

On Saturday morning the California breakfast 
at the Biltmore was attended by approximately 
200 Californians, former Californians, and offi- 
cials of the N. E. A. Mr. A. R. Clifton, director 
for California, presided and introduced the speak- 
ers. Those from out of our State who were intro- 
duced were Dr. and Mrs. Uel W. Lamkin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis A. Sutton, Miss Cornelia Adair, 
S. D. Shankland, Honorable William John 
Cooper, National Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Harry B. Wilson, director of Junior Red 
Cross, John K. Norton and Joy Elmer Morgan. 

At 12 o’clock the California business meeting 
was held that nominations might be made. Mr. 
Clifton presided. Superintendent Willard E. 
Givens of Oakland was the unanimous choice of 
the delegation for N. E. A. Director of California, 
and Mrs. Eugenia West Jones of Los Angeles 
was likewise the unanimous choice as a candi- 
date for vice-president. 

The committee members selected were R. R. 
Chase, San Francisco, member of the Resolutions 
Committee; Miss Georgia B. Parsons, Los An- 
geles, Necrology Committee and Miss Beulah 
Coward, Pasadena, member of the Credentials 
Committee. 


At the close of the meeting each delegate con- 
tributed to a fund which made possible a useful 
reminder tor Mr. Clifton and a beautiful present 
for Mrs. Clifton as slight tokens for the un- 
selfish labor Mr. Clifton had given for the big 
National Association. 

At the election the following Wednesday, Sup- 
erintendent Givens was elected Director and 
will have charge of the N. E. A. work in Cali- 
fornia during this coming year. Mrs. Jones 
received the next largest vote for vice-president 
and ran a close second to Superintendent Willis 
A. Sutton of the Atlanta Schools. Mrs. Jones’ 
vote was a decided compliment, as Atlanta is 
her old home city, she having been born and 
educated there 

Others have written of the wonderful recep- 
tion accorded by the city and of the marvelously 
well-prepared program. 


The California delegates who are listed bel: 
were at all times the guests of the faculty and 
the members of the Parent-Teachers Associati 
of the William A. Bass Junior High School 
Atlanta. Everything to show a true spirit 
Southern hospitality was thought of and do 
by these charming residents of the Old South 

A monster barbecue was enjoyed Saturd: 
noon, after which big buses took our people 
miles out to Stone Mountain that a view mig 
be had of the great carvings on the largest stor 
mountain in the world. Automobiles were fu: 
nished for each group of four, which took tl} 
delegates to the parks where the beautiful sight: 
of Atlanta might be seen, and to the Wren 
Nest, the home of Joel Chandler Harris. Not 
place that might be of interest was omitted b 
these gracious hosts and hostesses. 


Feasts and Social Affairs 


Wednesday noon, the California delegation was 
the guest of Mayor I. N. Ragsdale of the city at 
a wonderfully pleasant banquet. Mayor Rags- 
dale in his remarks said that he was favoring 
the California delegation because of the recep- 
tion which he and Dr. Brittain had received in 
San Francisco at the hands of Mayor Rolph and 
in Los Angeles by the people of that wonderful 
city when the Georgia Tech team came to Cali- 
fornia last year. Dr. Brittain, president of 
Georgia Techn who was present as a guest of 
honor, t6ld of his impressions of California and 
of his appreciation of the treatment accorded 
him here. 

On Thursday, July 4, President Lamkin intro 
duced Bobby Jones, an ideal of American youth 
and the idol of golf enthusiasts all over the 
world. Mr. Jones is a young man worthy of the 
great commendation. At 27, he has the follow- 
ing scholastic attainments: 

He is a graduate in engineering from Georgia 
Tech. He holds a master’s degree from the 
Department of Letters of Harvard and his doctor 
of laws degree from Emory College. Also, he 
has won more golf championships than any 
other individual ever has. Mr. Jones addressed 
the group. His talk was greatly appreciated. 

Honorable Arthur M. Hyde, former Governo: 
of Missouri and now Secretary of Agriculture i! 
President Hocver’s Cabinet, gave the address olf 
the morning. 


Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle 

The new president ot the organization, Miss 
E. Ruth Pyrtle, was introduced. Miss Effie 
MacGregor of Minneapolis, the unsuccessful can- 
didate for president in a most gracious speech, 
moved that the election of Miss Pyrtle be mads« 
unanimous which was accordingly done. After: 
Miss Pyrtle’s remarks in which she pledged her- 
self to give her best efforts to the up-building 
of the organization, Dr. Lamkin brought the big 
gathering to a close. 

Great credit is due Dr. Uel W. Lamkin of 
Marysville, Missouri, for his work as president 
of the National Education Association during 
this past year. He has traveled through the 
country forming contacts and bringing a new 
understanding of the work of the big national 
organization to the people of the several states 
He put over a marvelously well-planned program 
for the meeting and closed the Delegate Assem- 
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bly in a spirit of harmony and good feeling that 
has never been exceeded. 

That afternoon, practically all of the delegates 
separated and left to travel in different sections 
of our country. 

In company with Ear] G. Gridley, the courteous 
and efficient secretary of the Bay Section, the 
State Executive Secretary started for home. The 
only stop made was at Chattanooga where the 
battlefields of Chattanooga, Chicamaugua, Mis- 


a 


C. T. A. Bay Section Secretary and State Secretary 
on Table Rock, Lookout Mountain 


sionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain were vis- 
ited, after which the shortest route possible was 
taken for home. 

In closing this description of the journey to 
Atlanta, appreciation must be given to L. R. 
Everett and Mr. Cobb and the other officials of 
the Santa Fe Railroad Company who worked so 
assiduously that the entire delegation might 


have every comfort and that they might see as > 


many interesting things as possible during the 
journey. 


The Atlanta Delegates 
The following were the 
Convention: 


A. R. Clifton A. B. Heacock 
Mrs. Frances M. Auten Earl W. Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Bond Christine Jacobsen 
Beulah B. Coward 
Ethel B. Craig 
Hattie May Delkin 
Lucille E. Derr 


delegates to the 


Eugenia West Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Judy 

Daisy E. Kearne 

R. J. McCausland 

Mary Ruth Dickey Hortense A. MacKeever 

Isabel Dinsmoor Agnes M. Knight 

Janie Pritchard Duggan Robert C. Mitchell 

W. A. Dunn Alex J. Mueller 

M. Deborah Elliott Georgia B. Parsons 

Jessie V. Farr Linda Paul 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Genia M. Pollard 
Foote and two little Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Reed 
Footes Mr. and Mrs. Albert M. 

Grace M. Forbes Shaw 

Melbourne A. Gauer Kathleen H. Stevens 

Maude Glenn Monda L. Taylor 

Mabel J. Gloyd Edwin B. Tilton 

Vallie Margaret Greer Helen Grant Thompson 

Paul E. Gustafson Robert A. Thompson 

Florence K. Hampton F. L. Thurston 

Adelaide Hart Seth Van Patten 

Marion D. Hart Ida M. Waite 

Lucille Haubrich Mary M. Walker 

Vera Hawkins Thomas A. Walton 


Samuel O. Welday 
Elsie S. Westerhouse 
E. E. Westerhouse 
J. A. Woodruff 
Lewis E. Adams 
Edith Armes 
Nora Ashfield 
Edythe R. Banta 
Bernice Baxter 
Jessica Bell 
Genevieve Bent 


Kathleen Growney 

Joseph M. Gwinn 

L. Ruth Haskins 

Della B. Heisser 

Cc. E. Holen 

Lola A. Hood 

Edna D. Houston 

Dorothy Hunn 

M. E. Hurley 

M. J. Jacobs 

Lois E. Johnson 

Alice M. Brewer Mary E. Keegan 

Norma L. Britton Marion H. Ketcham 

Katherine H. Borneman Louis P. Linn 

Aurelia A. Bonham S. W. McConnell 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Elizabeth D. McMillan 
Bowman Victor Massenge 

Guy E. Brown Margaret Moore 

Rosemarie Brownfield Lula Moorhead 

Florence Burgis E. E. Muller 

Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Genevieve Nicholson 
Cauch Mrs. Alice Norton 

Elmer L. Cave Anna O’Bannon 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. Mary B. O’Bannon 
Chase Ella D. Olsson 

Arthur H. Chamberlain Anna M. Onyon 

Roy W. Cloud 

Homer H. Cornick 

Lucy Cotrel 

Arlie M. Cunningham 

Celia M. Dahringer 

Mrs. Anna V. Dorris 

Mrs. Katherine 
Dittemore 

Miriam D. Eisner 

Mabel R. Ellis 

Olga Ericsson 

Mildred I. Farrell 

Sarah C. Ferrell 

J. E. Fraser 


Emma J. Onyon 
Margaret Painter 
Annette M. Powell 
Mrs. Maude Rowe 
Norton D. Richardson 
A. R. Romer 

Perle Sanderson 
Russell M. Sanford 
Irma Ray Settles 
Ethel L. Shattuck 
Jane Roberta Smith 
Marguerite Vineyard 
Arthur Walter 
Stanley A. Ward 
Mrs. Violet R. Ward 
Clara Wassum 
George Wilhelmy 
Margaret L. Woods 
Robert J. White 


IRVING RAYBOLD 
Born Oct. 13, 1875—Died July 3, 


Farner loss to the 
Angeles, California, and the national teach- 


ers organization, 


Gertrude Freitag 
Charles L. Geer 
Charles L. Geer, Jr. 
Willard E. Givens 
Karl G. Gridley 


1929 


teaching force of Los 


was suffered by the death of 
our good friend and co-worker, Mr. Irving Ray- 
bold. 

As President of the Los Angeles High School 
Teachers Association, the National Educational 
Association, and many other professional groups, 
clubs, and associations, he was widely known. 
Wherever people knew him they respected him 
and loved him for his genial nature and his 
willingness to take on many burdens for which 
less busy men could not find time. 

In whatever was to be done, Irving Raybold 
Was ever ready to take a cheerful and an active 
part. Over the entire United States his loss will 
be deeply felt.—W. W. 


* * * 


Tanner, Los Angeles 


George C. Bush, 
South Pasadena, 
and attended the 
tion at Geneva. 


superintendent of 
spent the summer in 
World Conference on 


schools, 
Europe 
Educa- 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
neveryet seena nes whether Seer een who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 
aay who ous hat at the enme time a good or superior 
nd scholar.” A pees test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be found. 


The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 


New Words. 6000 Saaeatiemn 2,700 
Pages. 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 


and Supplies 
Lowest Price—Best Quality— 
Promptest Service 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 
Give your name, school position and subject. 
MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Apparatus — Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO U.S.A. 








Unusuat One-Act COMEDIES 
by distinguished authors. These plays 
have all been performed with success. 
Royalty fees are proportioned to the size 
of the audience. Send for descriptive list. 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
Publishers 
P.O. Box 1441 





Hartford, Conn. 


For 38 years Normal Instructor and Primayy 
Plans has been recognized as a magazine that, 
10 months in the year, brings to the elementa 
school teacher the best of professional aid. 
keeps her posted on developments in method, 
and provides a quantity of practical, up-to-the- 
minute material for school-ro0m use. 

A large number of primary reading pags 
carefully graded as to subject-matter and vocab- 
ulary much primary art work and handcraft 
new ideas, which teachers in the field have tried 
and proved educationally sound; biography, his- 
tory, nature-study, literature, language, geog- 
raphy, health and nutrition, arithmetic, applied 
design, picture study, entertainment programs 
—these are characteristic of the contents 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. What 
and how to teach, the current trends in Amer- 
ican education, and problems of theory and 
practice, are discussed in simple but scientific 
fashion by experts of national repute. 

= * * 

J. D. Sweeney of Red Bluff, treasurer of the 
California Teachers Association, Northern Sec- 
tion, reports the following items of school news 
from his district: 

School re-opened in that region September 2 

W. T. Hale, for the past two years at Duns- 
muir, is now principal of the Lincoln School, 
Red Bluff, succeeding J. B. Frye, resigned. 

Hugh Falconer of Cupertino is in charge of a 
sixth grade in Red Bluff. 

Margaret Olney of Kentfield is kindergartner 
at Red Bluff this year. 

Miss Thatcher of Anderson teaches fourth 
grade in the Monroe School there. 

The new building is progressing but will not 
be ready for use until next year. 


* * * 


Miss Anna G. Fraser, principal of Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, Oakland, who went 
abroad in June, spent the summer in Finland 
studying educational conditions and enjoying 
the climate and scenery. 
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Every teacher, pupil, and nature-lover ought to read 


THE LIVE OAK 


THE Paciric CoAst NATURE MONTHLY 


Because: 


It is devoted exclusively to Pacific Coast nature. 

It is scientifically accurate, yet delightfully simpl!e. 

It brings the spirit of the out-of-doors directly to you. 

It is written and published in California, and carries 
the inspiration of California nature as no other publica- 
tion possibly can. 

It is adapted to the needs of all, both school children 
and mature readers. Special departments appeal to all. 

It is recommended by leading educators the country 
over. 

The subscription list includes scientists, school super- 
intendents, teachers, and students of all grades, from the 
primary grades to the college. 

The editor is a practical field naturalist who has 
spent many years in teaching nature in all grades. 

THE LIVE OAK is an 8-page monthly, published 
from September to May. It contains articles on the 
birds, trees, flowers, and insects of our Western Empire, 
written by trained naturalists. Many special features. 

Rates 50c a year; in clubs of ten or more to one 
address, 30c each. Samples free. 


Address Tue Live Oak, Angwin, California 
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Technique of Study 


By CLaupE C, CRAWFORD 


E 

II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VIL. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 


viii and 353 pages, $2.00 


THE CHAPTERS 


Selecting Courses. 
Taking Notes 
Listening to Lectures 
Using Textbooks 
Acquiring Skill 
Memorizing 

Thinking 

Developing Interest 
Building a Vocabulary 
Using the Library 
Preparing Papers 
Reviewing 

Taking Tests 

Working in the Laboratory 
Teaching Study Habits 


Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink--- 


with the addition of 


Horsflords 
. Satnte 
Phosphate 


becomes a 
tonic drink 


that relieves mental and nervous 


H h f | exhaustion; increases the activity 
1 1 ofthe brain and assists nature inre- 
oug ton Mi f in Company storing vitality to the body. Try it! 
612 Howard Street San Francisco AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
| D-51-2 








SIMPLE 
EFFECTIVE 


Health Measure, 


LESLIE lodized SALT 


Where children’s health is con- 


cerned, advantage should be taken 

Advanced Edition ...$2.64 With Index - of every protection that science 
Intermediate Ed..... 1.20 Primary Ed. -80 ‘ . 

Prices subject to school discount offers. Leslie lodized Salt acts as a 


Illustrated literature upon request safeguard against goitre. Ask your 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY —— 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA tnenee castecmsits 6030 OO. 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


ome WINSTON FOR TEXTBOOKS scare ern sere 
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No. 162 American Steel Movable Desk 


®STAGE MASKS@® 


are easily made with the help of 
“MILO” Plastic Modeling Material 
“POLAR BEAR” PASTE 


The Paste not injured by freezing 
“PRANG” TEMPERA COLORS 
The Secret to Brilliant Colorful Decorative Masks 
All Made by The American Crayon Company 
A card from you will bring our free instructions on the 
best way to make DECORATIVE MASKS 


THE AMERIEAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES a. C8769 HAVES AVE SANDUSKY On10 


NEW YORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
WALLAS TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL I 





RIALTO BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 











FRESNO 


MOVABLE DESKS OF STEEL... 


are eternal 
in service 


Since the first movable desk appeared nearly 
twenty years ago, numerable types of wood and 
metal construction have been presented to the 
educational public. 


The No. 162 is the latest product of the Ameri- 
can factories and is a combination of wood and 
steel construction, embodying great strength and 
durability as well as comfort and utility. The 
wood parts are of ply-wood, the strongest wood 
material known, and is finished in genuine lacquer 
surface, American walnut color. The metal parts 
are specially processed from high-grade smooth 
finished sheet steel, electrically welded into a solid 
structural unit and finished in soft tone green 
enamel. 


C.F. WEBER & COMPANY 


Los ANGELES 
SANTA Rosa 


San FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO PHOENIX 



















reflect the very latest and best in read- 
ing in the first six grades. 


Pupils’ books, teachers’ manuals, ac- 
cessory materials and correlated reading 
units, as 


LITTLE FOLK’S 
LIBRARY 


twelve ultra-attractive and delightfully inter- 
esting little books in each set. First and 
Second Series for the primary grades. Very 
reasonably priced at $2.00 per set, postpaid. 






Let us send you full information 
regarding this new and out- 
standing reading material. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 
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The Newson Readers. 
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Mrs. Mark Keppel Passes Away 


HE burial and funeral rites for Mrs. Mae H. 
T Keppel, widow of the late Mark Keppel (for 
nany years Los Angeles County Superintendent 
xf Schools, and President of the California 
Teachers Association) were conducted July 25 
by Rev. W. L. Perkins, pastor of the First 
United Brethren Church, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Keppel passed away at her home at 1354 
Bond Street, Los Angeles, following a short ill- 
ess. The body was interred in the Inglewood 
Masoleum, beside that of her husband who died 
on June 18, last year. She was married to Mr. 
Keppel in 1894, and was 54 years of age at the 
time of her death. She leaves one daughter, Mrs. 
Esther Keppel Lewis, and two grandchildren. 

= * * 

Miss Julia Donovan who also passed away 
was a member of the C. T. A. Council of Educa- 
tion. She was a native of Sacramento County. 
She became a teacher in the Oak Park schools 
many years ago. She went into the Sacramento 
System with the annexation of Oak Park and 
had been principal of the Leland Stanford ele- 
mentary school for the last 18 years. She was 
a member of the County Board for many years 
ind was elected to the State Council of the 

T. A. in ’25 and re-elected in ’27. 

* * * 

The Orange County Library Club is an enthu- 
siastie society which is making a splendid record. 
The officers are: Mary Campbell, of the Fullerton 
Public Library, president; Clara Janeway of 
Yorba Linda, vice-president; and Olive M. Potter 

Anaheim, secretary-treasurer. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


BIDS WANTED FOR TEXTBOOK 
MATERIAL IN READING 


To Authors, Publishers, and Others. 


Gentlemen: The State Board of Education 
of California hereby invites authors or publishers 
to submit sealed proposals or bids for the sale 
or lease of the right to publish and distribute, 
in California, textbook material, as follows: 

teaders for the fourth and fifth grades of the 
elementary schools. 

Manuscripts or sample books of the above 
should be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Board, at his office in Sacramento, not later 
than October 1, 1929. 

Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, 
inclosed in a separate sealed envelope addressed 
to the Secretary of the Board, itemized accord- 
ng to specifications, and marked “Bids for text- 

ooks in reading,” should be submitted on or 
fore the hour of 5 o’clock p. m. of October 

1929. 

Alternative bids for supplying completed 
hooks, as specified above, in carload lots, f.o.b. 
Sacramento, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 

ill also be received. 

Specifications, giving rules and particulars 
oncerning this matter, may be had upon ap- 

lication to the Secretary of the State Board 

Education at Sacramento. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento, California. 
ierling Kersey, Secretary. 
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Student Capacity 
Increased 
In New or Old Buildings 


+ 


LINCOLN SCIENCE DESK No. D-523 


By the Use of the New 


LINCOLN SCIENCE DESKS 


—Note These Features— 

—tThey increase pupil capacity of present 
buildings. No lecture room is required. 

—All students face instructor while doing 
all work in one place. 

—Demonstrations and recitations can be 
carried on in the same room with ex- 
perimental work. 

—No definite periods need be set for 
demonstration and laboratory work. 

—Instructor can give a lecture, demon- 
stration or discuss any difficult phase of 
the experimental work during laboratory 
period. 

—Demonstrations can be stopped at any 
time and students permitted to follow 
out individual experiments. 

—They can be used as regular classroom 
desks. This avoids an empty room in 
case your science classes do not cover 
the entire period of the school day. 


Kewaunee Book Free 
Write for our new Kewaunee Book. which 
illustrates and describes over 500 different 
pieces of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. It 
also pictures many installations of Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture in leading schools. Our 
new cloth bound book will be sent free and 
postpaid to every buyer of school equipment, 


on request. 
+ Co- 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campse.., President and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


C. F. Weber & Company, State Distributors 
Catirornia, NevADA, ARIZONA 


San Francisco—601 Mission Street 
Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
Fresno—1317 Van Ness Avenue 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington Street 
Santa Rosa, Cal.—642 Fourth Street 
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An Ad Soliloquy 


Seeing is believing 

Every teacher hears, 
Putting by for rainy days 
Takes care of later years. 





Even dogs must have their days 

Mused the sage of old, 

Brighter days will follow rain 

Every child is told. 

Read the ads in S. E. N. and patronize your 
friends. 


—An Earnest Reader. 


~ * * 


In the “Manual of Physical Education Activ- 
ities” recently issued by the California State 
Department of Education is given a minimum 
list of books on Physical Education specially 
recommended for purchase by school, city and 
county libraries in the state. Of the 14 titles 
thus recommended, 8 are published by A. S&S, 
Barnes and Company, New York. 








Right Way 


to use an 


ICE-BOX 


is told by Dr. Mary E. Pennington in 


her interesting booklet, 
the Refrigerator.” 


This and eight other helpful and 
authoritative booklets on household re- 
frigeration have been prepared for the 
assistance of domestic science teachers. 
And over a million copies have already 
been distributed. 


“Proper Use of 


A complete set for each of your pupils 
is available free of charge. Please ad- 
dress your request to the Household 
Refrigeration Bureau, National Associ- 
ation of Ice Industries, 163 West 
Washington Street, Chicago. 


s a 
S 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
of ICE INDUSTRIES 
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Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


FOR 


RMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
The World’s Largest and Most Helpful Teachers’ Magazine 


e e AKE your teaching this year more enjoyable and suc- 
1sua ] os cessful than ever before by subscribing now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 


This very helpful and inspiring teachers’ magazine will come to 
you once each month during the school year—ten large, handsome 
numbers filled with the best teaching material obtainable. 


. 

In the New The Contents are of an eminently practical and usable character 
and comprise Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices and Material 
for use in all branches of elementary school work. Special attention 

Rotogravure is also given to such important subjects as Health Education, The 
a ‘ School Lunch, Sewing, Manual Training, Nature Study, Reading and 
Picture Section 


Some of the Valuable Features 


Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizenship, Character Training, etc. 
PACH month the Rotogravure 


Picture Section of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans 
vides eight pages of pictures 
selected for their value as 
visual aids in the teaching of 
Geography, History, Art, Indus- 
try, Nature Study and other 
subjects for which visual aids 
are especially desirable. All of 
these pictures are beautifully 
reproduced in brown gravure. 

Eighty pages in Rotogravure 
(containing more than 400 pic- 
tures) will be supplied during 
the school year. There will be 
as much other material in each 
issue as before — making the 
Rotogravure Picture Section 
distinctly an extra feature but 
with no extra charge as the 
subscription price remains the 
same. 


pro- 
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NORMAL CTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


fom THACMERS oF ant 08 AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Wnt of Copies of Tha Inoe Proted be Cacem of VibGg” 


Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 
Poster Patterns; designs for 
Rlackboard Drawings, Window 
Decorations, etc. 

Eight-page Rotogravure' Picture 
Section in each issue (see de- 
scription at left) providing an 
abundance of material for visual 
instruction. 

More Primary Material than any 
other teachers’ magazine and a 
correspondingly large amount for 
the higher grades. 

10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
pieces during the year with com- 
plete material for class study. 

Several pages of the best entertain- 
ment material each month. 

Many other departments and special 
features of the greatest value and 


Contents of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 

for the 10 issues 
published during 


the school year of 
1928-29 


equivalent to 


3200 Book Pages 


of 


Ten 320 Page Books 


Primary Maternal 


latermediste and 
Grammar Matera) 


1226 Pages 


1015 Pages 


helpfulness to teachers. 


Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year (‘y2nree 


Ww 


Order Now—Pay Later 


once, your subscription will start with September and you i] 
~ need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


| 


F. A. OWEN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Dansville, 


N. Y. 


Ask for Cat- 
alog of over 
400 Books 
for Teachers 


and Schools 


If you will fill out 


and S 
mail the coupon 


below at | 


Use This Order Blank—Pay November 15th 


S. E. N.—Sept.] Date scenes 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


_ Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year 
beginning with the September, 1929, issue Price $2.00. 


Place cross (X) mf] I am enclosing payment herewith 
one of these squares 


to indicate prefer- ’ - 
ence astopayment.( | I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1929 


Ss ok. ¥. ik... 
Post Office... 
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TRUSCON 
DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Invented and Developed by Joun J. Donovan, Architect, A. I. A. 





Upper two sash 
open—bottom 
sash closed. 


q 
, 


The Ideal Window for Lower Sash Operates Upper 
OFFICE BUILDINGS, Sash. 

SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, No Window Poles Required. 
and HOSPITALS. Shades Act as Awnings. 


lity Workmanship. 
Diffused Daylight. Quality Workmanship 


ss Moderate Cost. 
Draughtless Ventilation. 


Complete information, quotations and catalog on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
PACIFIC COAST PLANT—LOS ANGELES 
Pacific Coast Sales and Engineering Offices: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 


The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Bottom sash open 
—upper sash 
closed 





When fully drawn the individual shades 


on each sash act as awnings. 





' ST. MARY’S PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Upper sash closed Lescuer AND Manoney, Architects A. F. Wasretewsxi Co., Contractors 


—lower sash open Upper sash open— Truscon Donovan Awning Type Steel Windows, Truscon Projected 


lower sash closed. and Circle-Head Steel Windows, Truscon Steel Joint Construction. 





